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THE WEEK. 


THE first ballot in the French Elections, which took 
place last Sunday, shows that the Extreme parties have 
been defeated ; the other groups have kept their posi- 
tions ; the Ministry has neither increased nor diminished 
its majority. The Socialists acknowledge that they 
have not won a victory ; they lose 4 seats and in the 
department of Seine, where they used to be omnipotent, 
they have polled only 200,000 votes.out of 662,400. 
The return of their leader, M. Jaurés, with a Radical 
programme, is not sufficient to veil this failure. On the 
6ther hand, if the Nationalists won 10 seats, one 
cannot say that this small success is in propor- 
tion with their struggles; and the heavy defeat 
of all the anti-Semites, MM. Drumont, Morinaud, 
and Papilland, counterbalances the Parisian victories. 
As for the Catholic party, if they gain no 
.seat, at least they lose none; but the failure 
of MM. de Cassagnac and Pioun is a blow for 
all the group. Lastly, the two Republican factions 
keep their positions; the winnings of the Radicals 
(7 seats) are counterbalanced by the defeat of their 
leaders, MM. Brisson and Mesureur, and the losses of 
the Liberals (15 seats gained by the Nationalists) 
by the victory of their chiefs. If we add up all the 
Ministerial and Opposition votes we observe that the 
Cabinet has no majority. M. Waldeck-Rousseau groups 
only 204 Deputies (23 Socialists, 152. Radicals, and 
29 Republicans) against 210 (114. Liberals, 63 Con- 
servatives, and 33 Nationalists). But one must 
remember that there are yet 174 Deputies to be elected 
on May 11, out of whom 130 are from to-day sure to 
be Ministerials. The Ministry should have a majority 
of 70 to 80 votes. 


THE answer which Mr. O’Kelly received from the 
Government regarding the agreement between France 
and Italy about Tripoli corresponds to the statement 
of Signor Prinetti, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who said in the Chamber: ‘‘ Italy does not think of 
‘appropriating provinces which belong to a friendly 
State, but will not allow anyone to take possession of 
them to her detriment. If they should cease to belong 
to Turkey they could only belong to Italy.” Notwith- 
standing this, the peninsula has already made prepara- 
tions, military, naval, and administrative, as though 
the taking of Tripoli were imminent, and, from 
what is. known, money considerations alone pre- 
vent this being done. In fact, the estimates made—and 
in these matters experience teaches that estimates 
usually fall below the minimum—show that it would 
cost £4,000,000 for the occupation, and £2,000,000 
yearly for an indefinite period. Therefore nego- 
tiations are proceeding between Rome and Con- 
stantinople, as the descendants of Machiavelli flatter 
themselves that they will perhaps be able to come to 
an agreement with Turkey which will make them her 
protectors on the coast of North Africa, with the right 
of succession whenever another Power tries to step in. 
This would be the ideal result of the question, as the 


great majority of Italians, after the colonial experiences 
in [Erythrea, are against any such enterprise if it is 
to be carried on by military methods, but wish to be 
sure that no other country will shut the only door left 
to the peninsula in North Africa. 


Tue Conservatives in Italy, defeated in the 
Chamber in their attempt to fight the Liberal policy of 
the Zanardelli Cabinet, have tried to take their revenge 
in the Senate, where the moderate and reactionary 
elements are strong. They accused the Government 
of having brought the country to the verge of revolu- 
tion by their tolerance of the extreme parties, and by 
an excess of liberty. They did not _ hesitate 
to say that with such a system the friends of 
the monarchy were diminishing every day, and 
that the already noticeable shaking of the throne should 
admonish the King to give a different direction to the 
home policy. The Premier, Signor Zanardelli, as well 
as the Minister of the Interior, Signor Giolitti, answered 
the Conservatives vigorously, showing that the tran- 
quillity and prosperity the peninsula now enjoys are 
really due to the régime of liberty they have inau- 
gurated, and contrasting the disorder in countries 
such as Russia, Spain, and Belgium, where Conserva- 
tive principles reign supreme. A _ grave incident 
occurred when ex-Premier Pelloux, of ill-famed memory 
—his Government was the most reactionary and anti- 
Constitutional Italy has ever had —called the ‘ mili- 
tarisation” of the railway employees illegal. Signor 
Giolitti intervened hotly, saying General Pelloux should 
be ashamed, considering his position in the army, to 
express opinions which may be taken as an encourage- 
ment to insubordination. In such an atmosphere it is 
easy to understand that the majority of five votes 
obtained by the Government was considered a great 
victory. 


WE quoted last week a paragraph reproduced in 
the Morning Leader from a South African paper show- 
ing that the Rhodesian mine owners and the Rand 
mine owners were agreed that the really important 
thing was to see that the Imperial Government did not 
interfere with their treatment of the natives. The same 
paper reproduces this week an important extract from 
the Johannesburg Star, which shows that Lord Milner 
has been quite reasonable and obliging to the mine- 
owners, and allowed them to import 1,800 boys from 
Gazaland; the mine-owners’ organ adding that a 
‘‘rapid increase in the flow of more boys from this 
territory is to be expected.” The Morning Leader 
quotes from a paragraph in the Cornish Telegraph, 
which contains a letter from a Captain Richards, who 
mentions that he is scouring the country for cattle with 
‘‘sixty armed natives.” Yet, according to Mr. Brodrick, 
we never arm the natives for offensive operations. 


THE restoration of the Chinese Administration of 
the railway joining Peking, wa Tientsin and Tongku, 
at the mouth of the Peiho, Shanhaikwan, the port in 
the Pechili Gulf where the Great Wall of China comes 
down to the sea, marks a definite step towards the 
recovery of the s/atus quo ante bellum. And if we may 
judge from the Empress Dowager’s attitude towards 
the Pekin foreign residents who assembled to witness 
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her return from visiting the tombs of the Manchu 
dynasty, matters will for a time be allowed to 
run smoothly. But everything really depends upon 
the spread of a knowledge of things western among 
the vast masses of the people of the interior, whose 
antagonism to foreign methods, based upon profound 
ignorance, is apt to become embarrassing to the Pekin 
Government when least expected. In this connection 
it is interesting to learn that the rapprochement between 
China and Japan has given rise to a very sensible move 
in the direction of providing for the better education of 
‘the Chinese youth. A college has been established at 
Nanking by a Japanese association, in which tuition is 
being given to Chinamen in Occidental arts and sciences. 
The teaching is necessarily of an elementary character, 
but as a prelude to a more efficient course of training 
in a higher grade institution this preparatory school, 
conducted, it will be observed, by men who can read 
and write Chinese, and are nowjwell,versed in,European 
methods, can hardly fail to serve a very useful 
purpose. 


NANKING is not the only city which is thus to be 
equipped with a Chino-Japanese College, for the asso- 
ciation referred to intends, sooner or later, to open 
such schools in many of the large cities of mid-China. 
Hankow is likely to be included within the sphere of 
this enterprising body’s usefulness, and also Soo-chow 
and Hang-chow, two ports which we opened to trade by 
the 1885 Peace Treaty of Shimonoseki. The Japanese 
have settlements of their own at these and several 
other Chinese ports—seven in all—and in the Tokio 
Diet considerable sums have from time to time 
been voted for the purpose of improving the con- 
dition of the sites thus leased, and for efficiently 
laying out the thoroughfares. China is to a certain 
extent being Japanned, and does not wince under 
the operation. On the contrary, the provincial 
Viceroys, particularly those of the Yangtse Valley, seem 
to be affording facilities for the dissemination of 
Japanese influence, most likely in the belief that they 
will ultimately profit by Japan’s experience. The asso- 
ciation, however, which has taken in hand the educa- 
tion of Chinamen in China, instead of waiting for them 
to visit Japan in order to be taught, is not wholly a 
benevolent institution, it may be supposed, but one 
which sees its way to balance accounts. The more 
that Japan’s advancement comes to be appreciated in 
the Middle Kingdom the greater will be her opportuni- 
ties for extending her commerce, and this, unquestion- 
ably, is her principal aim. 


Recent Australian mails have given some inte- 
resting details about the receipts from Customs revenue 
under the new Commonwealth tariff, which, however, 
is still being modified in the direction, happily, of Free 
Trade. When the tariff was introduced last October 
the free list was very small, and the duties on most of 
the manufactured goods imported were highly protec- 
tionist. However, when the Tariff Bill left the House 
of Representatives a few weeks ago great reductions 
had been effected. Half the cotton goods have been 
put on the free list, and the duties on woollens and 
carpets have been reduced. The Senate has a clear 
free trade majority, and, although it does not usually 
touch financial measures, it is expected to reduce the 
duties still further. Meanwhile the unamended tariff is 
in operation, and Australian trade with other countries, 
and especially with Great Britain, is being hampered by 
the iniquitous tariff for which Mr. Barton is respon- 
sible. Yet Mr. Barton will represent Australia at 
the Coronation, and will talk like a book about the 
love he bears for the Mother Country. The receipts of 
the Commonwealth for January were £773,000, which 
exceeded the Treasurer’s estimate by no less than 
4121,000. Some of the figures are curious. The popu- 
lation of South Australia is double that of Western 
Australia. Yet the Western Australians drink three 


times as much spirits as their southern brethren. Such 
is the thirst of mining camps. On the other hand, 
South Australia drinks three times as much tea. Of 
the excise duties tobacco, beer, and sugar yield most 
revenue to the Australian Commonwealth. But the 
total produce of the excise duties for January was only 
448,000, as compared with £207,000 from customs, 


THE Government has sustained a serious reverse 
on its London Water Bill. On Wednesday a Joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons, of whom seven 
were Unionists and the remaining three Liberals, 
after hearing evidence gave the following decision: 

“ The Committee have decided by a majority to delete the 
representation of the Metropolitan boroughs from 
Schedule 3. They also delete the represen‘ation of the 
urban districts and boroughs in the counties of Essex, 
Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey, other than the Borough of 
West Ham. The promoters are requested to prepare a 
fresh schedule on the scheme, indicated by this decision, 
fora Water Board, consisting of about thirty-five members, 
including chairman and vice-chairman, but without giving 
a majority on the Board to the representatives of any one 
county.” 

Thus on the chief point of the bill, its subordination of 
the County Council to the boroughs, Mr. Long is com- 
pletely defeated. It is now possible that the County 
Council will have a substantial representation, perhaps 
16 of the 35 members, as *‘ Inner London” must have a 
majority on the Board, and only the City Corporation 
remains to compete with the County Council. 


Tue House of Commons had an all-night sitting 
on Tuesday over the Procedure Rules, an ordeal which 
was only rendered necessary by Mr. Balfour’s mis- 
management. The punitive part of the new scheme of 
procedure has practically been abandoned, but the in- 
novations in the time-table to which Mr. Balfour 
secured the sanction of the House by the form of 
Parliamentary torture on Tuesday night or Wednesday 
morning are of considerable importance. Thus Mr. 
Massingham points out in the Daily News that the effect 
of the new arrangement is that questions of which notice 
has to be given will remain unanswered between Wednes- 
day night and Monday afternoon (Friday being in future 
a private members’ day). The other serious innovation 
is the change in the time for motions for adjourn- 
ment. Hitherto these motions have been made 
when the House was full; they are to be made 
in future between nine and ten, during which 
hour no quorum of forty is necessary to maintain 
the sitting, and Ministers need not be present. Let 
anyone recollect what the House, and therefore the 
country, owes to questions and to motions for adjourn- 
ment, as means of extorting information, making pro- 
tests, bringing pressure to bear on the Government, 
during the last two years, and he will appreciate the 
gravity of these changes. The House of Commons is 
deprived of its chief instrument for controlling 
Governments. 


Tue Daily Mail has screamed itself hoarse over 
the shipping combine, and even sober journals have 
rather lost their heads about the business. When the 
facts are known we shall endeavour to express an 
opinion. For the present, however, we should advise 
the public not to believe that the whole of the British 
Navy has been transferred to the American flag, or 
that Mr. Pierpont Morgan has acquired the Atlantic. 
That ocean is in very much the same condition as it 
was before. The American marine remains very 
small and the British very large. Rings are only 
formed to be broken, and the larger the pool the more 
liable it is to be disturbed by a storm. From the 


standpoint of economics the transaction is interesting as 
a phase in the recognition by the business world of 
what are natural monopolies. How far is the transport 
system by land and sea condemned to be exempt from 
the healthy influence of competition? In England it is 
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possible perhaps to preserve competition between 
two or three great lines in certain cases. 
But as a rule railways must be monopolies, 
and as such should be either controlled or owned 
by the State. As regards ocean traffic we are 
sceptical. Even if Mr. Pierpont Morgan succeeds in 
effecting the proposed combination, he will only have 
acquired a fraction of the Atlantic trade. The com- 
petition of outsiders will make monopoly freights im- 
possible. It may be possible to raise first-class 
passenger rates. But will it pay to do so? 


A Goop deal of the nervousness which has been 
felt about the Shipping Trust is due to the fact that 
Mr. Gerald Balfour is President of the Board of Trade 
—an appointment which is at the best a guarantee that 
the Government will not interfere with trade. It 
was owing to its keen sense of Mr. Balfour's 
incompetence that the House of Commons unani- 
mously agreed to Sir James Woodhouse’s motion 
for adjournment to consider the Shipping Trust. A 
good deal of wild nonsense was talked, as might 
be expected by panic-mongers of the Beresford and 
Pilkington type ; but a scientific speech from Mr. Bryce 
and a clear-headed criticism of the transaction from a 
business point of view by Mr. Rea, saved the debate 
from sterility. We should like to put one question to 
the Jingoes: If an Englishman may not sell a merchant 
vessel to a foreigner at a profit, why do you allow 
Armstrong’s and Kynoch’s to arm Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America to the teeth ? Of course, the Kartel Frage 
is a very big question. But the newspaper view of it is 
simply ludicrous. 


Lorp SPENCER, who has deserved well of the Liberal 
Party by his unequivocal loyalty to Liberalism, was 
chosen unanimously as their leader by the Liberal Peers 
on Tuesday. The Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation announces in its annual report the resignation 
of his office by Dr. Spence Watson, who has been Presi- 
dent of the Federation for twelve years. The news will be 
received with regret everywhere in the Liberal Party. 
Dr. Spence Watson is a man of strong and deep con- 
victions and as an eloquent speaker, and an urbane and 
tactful chairman, he has rendered great services to the 
party in times of trouble and difficulty. Mr. Birrell, who 
is to succeed him, is a universal favourite in the party, 
and his devotion to it was illustrated by his voluntary 
resignation of a safe seat in order to fight a forlorn 
battle. In its annual report the Committee of the 
Federation condemns the Education Bill and the bread 
tax, reaffirms its adherence to Home Rule, and refers 
in terms of warm admiration to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s leadership. 


One of the most striking facts in the controversies 
of the last three years has been the boycott by the 
Imperialist Press of distinguished men whose opinions 
were not congenial tothat Press. Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain’s letters were scarcely ever referred to in the news- 
papers on the Government side. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
shows in his new book, ‘‘ Facts and Comments,” that 
this intolerance went further than mere neglect. 


“ There has been furnished to me a marked example of 
one mode in which public judgments have been habitually 
perverted, the witness being one whose long experience 
and high position in the Army put him above suspicion of 
adverse bias—Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain. He 
— that ‘never before has anything approaching to such 
wholesale and reckless destruction or abduction of families 
been enacted by a British army.’ At the close of July of 
this year (1901) he sent to the Dai/y Chronicle a letter in 
which there were passages akin to the above, blaming our 
conduct of the South African War. After several days’ silence, 
leading to telegrams of inquiry, he got from the editor a proof 
with the suggestion that certain adverse passages which 
contained the pith of the letter should be omitted, the result 
of the delay and the tacit interdict being that Sir Neville 
Chamberlain published the letter in the Manchester 


Guardian. This hindrance was put, as it has all along 
been put, tothe publication of opinions at variance with 
those of the dominant party, while those of the dominant 
party have been widely diffused. The truth has been sup- 


pressed by a censorship at home as well as by a censorship 
in the field.” 


It will be remembered that the Dazly Chronicle, which 
gave this treatment to one of the most distinguished 
of British officers, printed with alacrity anonymous 
letters in abuse of Miss Hobhouse. 


THE mutiny against Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has not yet been suppressed, but its methods seem 
to grow less and less dignified. The annual meeting of 
the Scottish Women’s Liberal Federation was held 
last week, and adopted a resolution, proposed by the 
executive committee, expressing continued confidence 
in the Liberal Leader. This resolution was adopted by 
a majority of forty-eight. But it was opposed by Lady 
Helen Munro-Ferguson (president of the federation) 
and by Mrs. C. M. Douglas, and these ladies carried 
their hostility to the Liberal Leader to such an extreme 
point that they resigned their membership of the 
federation when they found that the federation refused 
to throw Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman over. But 
the meeting stood by its resolution, and eventually the 
dissentients were obliged to save their faces by asking 
the meeting to pass a resolution tolerating both 
sections of the Liberal Party, and when this was done 
they expressed their readiness to remain within the 
federation. The best comment on the proceedings is 
the remark in the Edinburgh Evening News: ‘‘ Perhaps, 
when both actors and motives are so petty, it is well 
that the little play should be rendered on a miniature 
stage.” 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has devised a 
wonderful scheme for removing all objections to the 
Cheque Tax. He is going to allow cheques for under 
two pounds to be taken to the Post Office. The Post 
Office authorities will then restore the penny! Sir 
Michael has now made himself supremely ridiculous. 
It was foolish of him to hit upon a tax which would 
annoy well-to-do people. He will now capitulate again 
and add another half-million to the debt; but the 
surrender will be too late to be graceful. The cheque 
tax, however, is a mere ripple upon the surface of 
finance. The corn and flour duty is the serious part of 
the Budget ; and this will really test the country. If 
the Trades Unions and other organisations cannot 
interest the working classes in the price of food and 
manufacturers in the price of the raw material of 
labour and industry, then England is economically 
doomed. 


LiBERAL organisations are showing a healthy ace 
tivity in a campaign against the bread tax. We 
understand that the National Reform Union in- 
tends to hold a great meeting in Manchester. The 
League of Liberals against militarism has convened a 
general meeting for May 12, ‘‘to protest against the 
proposals of the Budget, and the recent enormous 
increase in public expenditure.” Lord Welby will 
deliver an address on the financial situation. Mean- 
while, the Cobden Club has issued an effective memec- 
randum on the bread tax and a useful pamphlet by 
Lord Avebury on Free Trade and British commerce. 
According to the London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, a meeting will be held, under the 
auspices of the Cobden Club, in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, on May 15. Lord Spencer will take the 
chair, and Mr. Asquith, who is described as ‘‘ the leader 
of the Liberal Imperialists in the House of Commons,” 
will be the principal speaker. Mr. Cobden little thought 
that his name would one day be associated with the 
doctrines of Liberal Imperialism. 
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THE MORAL VALUE OF AN _ OPPOSITION. 


HE debate on the detention of Mr. Cartwright has 

had an unmistakably invigorating effect on the 
languid liberalism of the nation. That effect was seen 
instantaneously in the revolt of men whose consciences 
have slept long and soundly in the midst of noisy 
injustice, and it is to be seen no less clearly in the tone 
of the newspapers, some of the organs of the Govern- 
ment, such as the Morning Post, openly condemning 
the Government, and few ot them going the length of 
the Spectator, and defending it without qualification. It 
is a cheering and welcome sign. We may admit 
that the case was a particularly flagrant usurpation 
on the part of the Government. There was nothing, 
it is true, to stir men’s pity as the sable horrors of 
the concentration camps might have stirred it, or 
to provoke that fiery sense of chivalry which was 
provoked by the execution of Boer officers. Yet the 


whole history of the war has produced no such © 


glaring defiance of law and civic rights, and on that 
account it excited imaginations that had long been 
drowsy. It was the boast of Englishmen nearly two 
centuries ago that their Government was a Govern- 
ment of laws and not of men, and Sir William 
Harcourt’s accusation of the Government that they 
were putting back the clock 200 years was simply 
the plain and unrhetorical truth. The attack on the 
Government, too, was unusually effective. Mr. Morley 
himself spoke with the ringing scorn which the pride 
of an independent mind feels for the arrogance of drilled 
officialism. Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Bryce, and Sir 
Robert Reid all spoke with a passionate sense that 
the issues at stake were no mere academic contro- 
versies or such issues as distress or raise the fortunes 
of parties. Almost all the forces that are free in the 
House of Commons were united against the Govern- 
ment. It is due to all these causes that in quarters 
where the new dialect had seemed to have been 
learned thoroughly men are found speaking once again 
the old language and the old ideas of Englishmen. 

We may be told that it is a curious commentary on 
the condition of the country that anyone should be sur- 
prised to find Englishmen resenting this sudden claim 
of the Government to banish men from England and to 
recreate the worst form of Test Act. If men can accept 
so complete a tyranny, what is left of the English 
nature or of English Liberalism? It is a true re- 
tort to the exuberant optimism which might think 
that Mr. Morley’s success in rousing opinion against 
the extreme license claimed by the Goverment would 
be followed by a general rout of all the novel ideas of 
arbitrary government and the right to crush 
minorities. Those ideas are still in full array, and 
no single blow will scatter them. But it is 
something to have given the first shock to ideas 
which seemed to have become dangerously compact, 
and the debate last week has certainly given that shock. 
It has helped, if it has done nothing else, to make men 
understand to what a dangerous édge they had been 
led blindfold by the new theory that none must question 
the wisdom of the authorities. It rarely happens, said a 
philosopher of the eighteenth century, that liberty is 
lost all at once, and the events of last week have helped 
to make men realise how the old sense of liberty has 


shrunk in the last few years in England. One influence 
in that process has been the authority of that extra- 
ordinary interpretation of martial law which Mr. 
Courtney examines in an article we have the honour 
to print in another column, an interpretation which 
makes the Commander-in-Chief the master of the 
liberties of every citizen, and would virtually 
suspend the Constitution, not in a single colony, 
but in every corner of the Empire. Other influences 
are older. In the new theories that have been abroad 
the last few years the idea of liberty has been very 
much in the background, partly because it was sup- 
posed that the particularchallenge to liberty that this war 
has produced wasimpossible. Yet there is no time when 
liberty is so much in danger as a time when men are so 
accustomed to its daily exercise that they have ceased to 
care for it as anidea. Various causes have depressed 
the enthusiasm for liberty in England, and the best 
concrete proof of that depression is that whereas from 
the days of Voltaire’s dialogue with the Thames Bargee, 
Englishmen were chiefly proud of their country because 
they thought, rightly or wrongly, she was a free country, 
they are now proud of it on many grounds, but rarely on 
this. They have a great Empire—they rule the seas— 
they have a genius for taking care of those races that 
are in the perambulator stage, and likely to remain 
there—they represent all that is latest and most finished 
in administrative science—they know how to drain Egypt 
or to cover the Transvaal with wash-houses—about these 
things they are proud, and not unreasonably, but 
who now makes it his boast of England that she is a 
free country? The fashion, rather, is to be ashamed 
of the freedom which allows men to criticise the Govern- 
ment, to represent the exercise of that freedom as 
something vicious, to apologise for its tolerance on 
the ground that the actors are contemptible, and to 
explain that it is strictly limited by the pleasure or dis- 
cretion of authority. We admire England because it pro- 
duces such types as Lord Milner, whose idea of strength 
is vicarious violence, or Mr. Balfour, to whom all truth 
is equally error and all conviction equally stupid, not 
because it produces men who are fearless and out- 
spoken and sincere, and who care enough for England 
to make her sometimes hate them. 

It has been the work of the Opposition during 
the last two years not merely to correct errors, 
to resist wrong, and to attempt to restrict 
within the smallest compass the mischief of the 
Government’s policy in South Africa, but also to 
keep alive some sense of freedomin the country. 
This aspect of the Opposition has been largely over- 
looked by persons who have been constantly advising 
it to do this or to do that, to avoid such and such im- 
putations, and to keep itself in touch with popular sen- 
timent. If there had been no Opposition but an 
Opposition of Liberal Imperialists, Mr. Cartwright’s 
case would never have been fought. If there had been 
a strong Liberal Opposition throughout, the Government 
would never have had the temerity to attempt to banish 
an Englishman on account of his opinions. What a 
great many of its advisers have forgotten is that the 
Liberal Party does not exist merely to carry certain 
programmes, but to protect certain principles which are 
vital to liberty and never to let the nation forget those 
principles, however much it may want to forget 
them. The occasions when the Liberal Party have 
been engaged in the valiant defence of principle 
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against the usurpations of Governments and the in- 
tolerances of mobs, such as in the struggle of 1794, 
have been amongst the most splendid moments of its 
history. The grandeur of Mr. Gladstone’s greatest 
achievements in office did not eclipse the grandeur 
of his campaign against Imperialism in 1878. An 
opportunist Opposition, which is the plain manly 
English for all the alluring watchwords of the Liberal 
League, is an Opposition that deserts freedom as soon 
as freedom is threatened, and that washes its hands of 
unpopular causes whenever controversy becomes so hot 
that majorities are bitter and menacing, and disposed to 
argue with bludgeons. British liberty, which is histori- 
cally British civilisation, owes nothing to-that spirit in 
politics, for the triumph of that spirit would mean 
the euthanasia of the sense of liberty. It has 
survived reaction and the triumphs of intolerance, and 
the reckless impatience which makes men think lightly 
of freedom whenever it looks as if tyranny were the 
shortest road to success, just because there have 
always been Englishmen for whom freedom and 
country were inseparable. England will be saved from 
Imperialism, we are convinced ; but it will be saved by 
the efforts of men who were staunch to freedom in the 
days when a majority thought that England and 
freedom could live together no longer. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


T first sight the result of the French elections 
seems nearly indecisive. The French House of 
Commons consists of about 600 members—to be accu- 
rate 581. Of this number about two-thirds have been 
elected at the first voting on last Sunday ; the remaining 
third will be elected on May 11. Judging by the results 
already obtained—a littleunder 400 in number—one may 
say that about 160 are opposed not only to the policy 
of the last Government, but to the persons who com- 
posed it, and that from 130 to 140 are pledged not so 
much to the persons who compose the Cabinet as to the 
more violent of the measures which that Cabinet intro- 
duced. The remainder, say close upon 100 men, more 
or less, form that undecided Middle Party which has 
been a constant feature of French politics ever since the 
great Revolution. 

It is possible, however, to come to a much clearer 
conclusion than that which would be arrived at by 
studying these figures alone. If one analyses the 
voting, one discovers that the forces upon which M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau depended were the forces of a very 
small‘minority. France, as a whole, has decided against 
them. The French Deputy is not, as a rule, a party 
man. You would not get a Royalist, or a Collectivist, or 
a Nationalist voting outside the street programme, 
but the Royalists, the Nationalists, and the Collectivists 
all added together make but a small fraction of the 
Parliament. The great bulk of the House is swayed 
by three forces, First, it is determined to maintain 
Liberal institutions. There can be no danger to these 
in modern France; they will admit neither Militarism 
nor Clericalism, nor any tampering with the suffrage, 
nor any economic arrangements which would 





restrict individual liberty. Secondly, without these limits 
they are exposed to the intrigues of the capital ; they 
are mostly provincial men, they come up to a centre of 
enormous activity and of enormous wealth, and they 
are caught im the whirlpool of the lobbying at the 
Palais Bourbon. On this account one is never certain 
what the undecided mass may support in the way of 
detail—to take an example : When the Congregations 
Bill was being passed a proposal was made by the 
small Radical minority upon which the Premier has 
lately depended, to confiscate the goods of the monas- 
teries who might not obtain authorisation. That pro- 
posal was too much for the ordinary Republican and the 
Premier abandoned it. On the other hand, though the 
majority differed from day to day, rising sometimes to 
well over a hundred, and falling at other times to a 
score, yet the Congregations Bill, as a whole, was 
passed. The influence of the centre in which the 
Deputies meet is not entirely political; it is also 
social. They cannot help reading Parisian papers, 
or feeling the effect of Parisian opinion, and 
there can be no doubt that in the next three years 
a Paris which has gone Nationalist will affect the 
provincial deputies which come to live in it. Thirdly, 
this central mass of Republicans is moved more than 
by anything else by the nature of the voting of their 
constituencies, and this is very significant indeed. The 
minorities have increased enormously. Where the 
Government has won unexpected victories the majori- 
ties have been small; where the Nationalists have won 
unexpected victories the majorities have been enormous, 
and on the top of that there have been definite pledges 
given in certain constituencies against the renewal of 
the active policy of the Ministry. 

If one may be permitted to conjecture the final 
results of the election, one would say that it will mean 
the turning point of the current of the French House of 
Commons into a somewhat neutral channel. Without 
any question whatsoever, the deliberate propaganda 
of the last three years has been checked. It is 
extremely unlikely that the present Minister of 
War will remain in office. It is also unlikely— 
though not so unlikely—that M. Millerand, the 
Socialist Minister, will be included in any new 
Cabinet. No one but a newspaper correspondent, or 
possibly a journalist in a hurry in this country would 
imagine that that means the fall of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. M. Waldeck-Rousseau has held almost every 
opinion which aman can hold. The flexibility of a 
French Cabinet may be called his discovery, and 
it is a discovery by which he intends if pos- 
sible to give permanence to the constitutional 
forms of the country. It is not impossible that 
he may succeed. What governs France is a great and 
permanent bureaucracy drawn from the whole people 
and affecting every department of national life. A party 
system could not exist inthe face of such a bureaucracy, 
and even the form of defeating Ministries by majorities. 
inthe Chamber is irksome to the quiet and tenacious 
life which the bureaucracy leads. If M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, or any other man, come to regard the Cabinet 
of the moment as the servant of that bureaucracy 
(and hence of the people) in all matters of detail, 
he or any other man, may continue to govern . 


France exactly as it has been governed since 1877. If 
however, he or any other man attempts, after the expe- 
rience of these elections, to initiate legislation, of an 
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extreme kind, then the country may pass three years 
hence through the crisis of a constitutional revision, 
whose main object perhaps will be the formation of a 
permanent executive under a popularly elected chief. 
That is the system which prevails in America. 
It is a system which the French have always 
admired, and which they may some day be tempted 
to follow. 





“DRY ROT” AND THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


ISRAELI once observed that States are less often 
endangered by the deep-laid schemes of clever 
knaves than by the unconscious machinations of igno- 
rance. Unfortunately, at the present time the British 
Empire is likely to suffer from both. Knowledge works 
upon ignorance, and knavery upon folly. We need not 
preach our readers a sermon upon the commonplace that 
Imperialism is now, as ever, in close alliance with 
finance. A popular creed which always seems to 
demand some pecuniary sacrifice, some altruistic out- 
lay of public money, is naturally embraced with fervour, 
watched, followed, fed, and finally perhaps led by 
crowds of Arimaspian speculators. We have seen 
how poor John Bull has been plundered during 
the last three years by contractors and financiers 
in all parts of the Empire. The blood of our 
leviathan is being sucked by leeches which have 
attached themselves from patriotic motives to a most 
generous and enriching diet. It would be invidious to 
mention the names of these invaluable auxiliaries 
without whose services the purifying processes 
of the War Office and the Colonial Office would 
rever have acted so swiftly and effectually upon 
the national life and the national exchequer. 
Assuming, then, that the quiet co-operation of 
a few groups of financiers in London, Toronto, Cape- 
town, Melbourne, Sydney, and other centres is one of 
the unseen links of Empire, we shall be justified in 
expecting that, at the quiet conferences and confabula- 
tions which are to take place behind the Throne in 
June, the interest of the private capitalist will play an 
important part. In what language these international] 
patriots will speak to one another it is impossible to 
determine ; but at a time when so many royal offices 
are being revived, that of Lord High Interpreter ought 
to be filled by some international polyglot. Let not 
the House of Lords inquire too closely into his lineage, 
if he do but understand foreign languages and the 
foreign institutions which Imperialism proposes to 
acclimatise in England. For it is only by foreign help 
and foreign devices that we can hope to counteract the 
‘‘dry rot of Little Englandism”—as Lord Rosebery 
styles that national ailment which accounts, if any one 
thing can account, for the decadence of British prestige, 
power, and wealth during the last century. 

Of all foreign institutions that upon which our 
new Imperialists at present principally rely for the rege- 
neration of ‘‘ England” (a name which will, of course, 
cease to be used when ‘‘the dry rot” has been extir- 
pated) is the Zollverein ; and the most careless student 
of the Imperialist Press cannot have failed to mark with 


what tremendous vigour its stipendiaries have been 
beating the Zollverein drum during the last few weeks. 
Can we not hear-them in the monthlies and the week- 
lies and the dailies chanting, after Heine’s fellow pas- 
senger, the praises of the Zollverein, and ranking it 
first, or second only to the censorship, among the 
engines of Imperial unification ? 
“Der Zollverein . . . . 
Wird unser Volkstum begriinden, 


Es wird das zersplitterte Vaterland 
Zu einem ganzen verbinden. 


Er gibt die aussere Einheit uns, 
Die sogenannt materielle ; 
Die geistige Einheit gibt uns die Zensur, 
Die wahrhaft ideelle.” 

When the censorship has been developed in the 
British Empire all men will be equal; for black men 
will be as white and white men will be as slaves. 
When the Zollverein has been established and com- 
mercial war declared upon all nations who refuse 
to hoist the British flag (and at present our 
merchants are so foolish and unpatriotic as 
to do about three - quarters of their entire 
trade with foreign countries) the manufacturers 
and workmen of Great Britain will gradually learn to 
accommodate themselves to a declining trade. Lanca- 
shire and the West Riding will be countrified and will 
again learn to live under the squire and the parson. The 
hideous Black Country of the Midlands will become 
green. Mill chimneys will cease to smoke. The 
sad sound of the factory bell will be heard no 
more. Overgrown ports like Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Hull, Cardiff, and Southampton will learn that their 
size is not justified by the modest volume of a mere 
colonial trade ; and as for London, it will discover in 
its last paroxysm of Imperialism that a tenth of the 
population which is required tor the Free Trade centre 
of the world will amply suffice for the capital of a self- 
sustaining and exclusive Empire. 





THE SINGLE AUTHORITY FOR THE 
CONTROL OF EDUCATION. 


IR JOHN GORST follows Mr. Chamberlain in 
representing the Education Bill as establishing a 
single authority for the control of education. We dis- 
puted this claim last week, and we propose now to 
examine by a more detailed method what it is that is 
meant by the demand for a single authority, and 
whether the bill confers any of the advantages that 
would be associated with the establishment of such 
an authority. The inquiry may be put in the form of 
two questions : 

I. Is the education authority of the bill a single 
authority in each area for all grades of education ? 

II. Is its control of education sufficient to enable it 
to carry out a policy of improvement ? 

To answer the first question we must consider first 
the areas for the administration of the Act, and, 
secondly, in what relation the authority stands to those 
areas. First, are the areas single, and secondly, is the 
authority single ? 

1. In the county borough there is a single authority 
with power over the whole field, z.e., a single authority 
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both for “ elementary education ” and for ‘ education 
other than elementary.” 

2. In the counties there is no such single authority, 
for in addition to the county boroughs, the boroughs 
with over 10,000 inhabitants and the urban district 
councils with populations of over 20,000 inhabitants 
are independent of the county authority for purposes 
of elementary education. 

Essex, for example, will have two secondary edu- 
cation authorities—Essex and West Ham, and eleven 
elementary education authorities—Essex, West Ham, 
Barking, Chelmsford, Colchester, East Ham, Harwich, 
Ilford, Leyton, Southend, and Walthamstow. This 
arrangement involves certain obvious disadvantages : 

(2) There will be in each county isolated and 
scattered districts under a distinct authority quite 
unconnected with the authorities of immediately 
adjacent districts. 

(4) How can the county co-ordinate elementary 
and secondary education when all the more im- 
portant county towns are under entirely separate 
authorities for elementary education ? 

(c) The authority will be concerned chiefly 
with its elementary education, and will therefore 
be tempted to exclude from its statutory committee 
the representatives of the districts that are inde- 
pendent in respect of elementary education; but 
those representatives will be precisely the persons 
who know most about the important county 
secondary schools. 

3. Inthe boroughs and larger urban districts elemen- 
tary education is under one authority and all other 
education (including all evening classes) is under 
another authority at a distance. 

Does the bill create a single authority or a confusion 
of authorities ? What are the authorities at present ? 

1. Elementary Education.—Whitehall and the mana- 
gers (who may be School Board or Voluntary schools 
committees). 

2. Non-Elementary.—Board of Education South 
Kensington, Technical Instruction Committees of county 
or town councils, governing bodies of secondary 
schools, and committees of management of all sorts of 
classes. 

The changes proposed in the bill are all for the 
worse as far as secondary education is concerned : 

(a) The Technical Instruction Committees will 
be merged in a body chiefly concerned with ele- 
mentary education. 

(5) So many items of expenditure have already 
been transferred from elementary to non-elementary 
education (z.e., evening classes and education of 
children in public elementary schools over fifteen), 
with others likely to follow, that outlay on second- 
ary education will be very reluctantly undertaken. 

(c) By repeal of Technical Instruction Acts the 
right of the authority to representation on the 
governing bodies of schools it aids is withdrawn. 
For elementary education authorities we are to 

have, instead of Whitehall and the managers : 

(1) Whitehall. 

(2) The authority. 

_ (3) The committee through whom the autho- 
rity acts. 

(4) The managers of denominational schools 
and of ex-Board schools. 

1. Whitehall.—-The bill does not, except by impli- 
cation, withdraw any of the powers of the central 
office. A dispute between the managers of a school 


and the authority is decided by the Board of Education, 
and if the Board withholds the Parliamentary grant 
A 


the school is no longer a public elementary school 
with the right of being maintained by the authority. 
Whitehall is to decide what new schools may be erected 
by denominationalists, and by allowing such schools 
to be erected may quarter them on the rates. 


2. The Authority.—The authority under the bill 
is the County Council, or the council of a county 
borough, and for elementary education the borough 
or urban district council. This body has the most 
important powers of raising the rates and of borrow- 
ing money, but it must act through a committee, which 
need not contain a single member of the council, and 
on which the members whom it appoints will be 
associated with the nominees of various educational 
interests, There is nothing to show that the members 
of the committee will be removable by the council, 
What will happen if the authority and its committee 
disagree ? 

3. The Education Committee.—The control of the 
Education Committee is strictly qualified, for: 

(1) It does not manage the schools. 

(2) It has no power to fix the money it can 
allocate. 

(3) The Board of Education can intervene 
between it and managers. 

4. The Managers are \eft with authority in that 
they appoint the staff. 


II. Is the control of the authority sufficient to 
enable it to carry out improvement ? 

1. Jn the Denominational Schools,—The control is 
left with the managers, and of these the committee 
appoints one-third. It is true that Clause 8 (a) lays 
down that ‘‘ the managers of the school shall carry out 
any directions of the local education authority as to the 
secular instruction to be given in the school,” but what 
power of coercion has the authority? The managers of 
the Voluntary school know that if the authority with- 
holds the rates on the ground that its directions are 
disobeyed the school will be closed and the authority 
must impose rates for the building of a new school. The 
authority has the power of destroying the schools, but its 
only weapon for applying pressure is a weapon it could 
not use without inflicting injury on the district. It has 
no choice between building a new school and tolerating a 
disobedient set of managers, The truth is, of course, 
that the appointment of teachers is nine-tenths of con- 
trol. The Church party know this, and that is why 
they insist on keeping this power. If they merely 
wanted denominational teaching they would accept 
the arrangement we favour in common with many 
Liberals and some Conservatives, by which all denomi- 
nations could teach religion, and no schools would be 
governed by private managers. 

2. In the ex-Bcard Schools. —The powers of 
the managers of the ex-Board schools are ex- 
tremely vague. The reference in Clause 7 suggests 
that these managers have only the powers, which 
managers under School Boards have at present, an 
arrangement by which they would be removable at the 
pleasure of the committee. But Clause 8 (2) suggests 
that they are independent bodies. If the latter inter 
pretation is correct, the real authorities for practical 
purposes are the managers of denominational schools 
and the managers of ex-Board schools. 

Is this what is meant by “public control” so 
effective as to compel educational improvement ? 
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action in the political arena, which may anticipate 
questions that may come to be argued before him as a 
LORD ALVERSTONE ON MARTIAL LAW. judge. 


By THE RicHt Hon. LEONARD COURTNEY. 


ORD ALVERSTONE engaged last week in two 
exercises apart from his customary work as head 
of the King’s Bench Division of the High Court. He 
entered upon an elaborate examination of what is called 
Martial Law in the debate in the House of Lords on 
Thursday, and on Saturday, as chairman of the News- 
paper Press Fund dinner, he eulogised the action of 
newspaper criticism in the free and open discussion of 
public men and public affairs. I venture to employ 
the liberty of the criticism thus admitted in reviewing 
the argument the Lord Chief Justice submitted to the 
House of Lords. I recognise the temerity of this 
undertaking, but would submit in extenuation of 
it that the question in issue in relation to Martial 
Law must be considered by the ordinary citizen as 
well as by the trained lawyer. Any man who has 
studied the constitutional history of his country 
and has been engaged in public affairs must hold and 
may express his views on the matter. I will only add 
that both on personal and public grounds I think I 
may trust myself to say nothing which shall be in any 
degree inconsistent with the high respect I entertain for 
the Lord Chief Justice. 

I must at the outset venture upon very delicate 
grounds. I am _ bold enough to deprecate the 
intervention of Lord Alverstone in the debate in the 
Lords. I know he was within his right in the action he 
took. Noone can interfere with him. But though all 
things are lawful, all things are not expedient. 
Lord Alverstone is the head of the Common Law 
Division of the High Court. The real nature 
of Martial Law, the conditions which vindicate 
its assumption, the limitations subject to which 
it may be exercised, are all questions which may, and 
not improbably will, come before him for judicial deter- 
mination, and it is not convenient that he should before- 
hand express in debate without previous argument on 
both sides, views which may be canvassed by learned 
counsel in the course of an action before him. Lord 
Alverstone seems to have felt that some explanation 
was wanting of his intervention. He said he spoke 
because it had been his duty during the twelve years 
he was Attorney-General to advise the Queen’s Govern- 
ment upon Martial Law, and for that purpose to 
examine all the authorities upon it. It is an obvious 
reply to this that all his study and all his advice came 
from the point of view cf the Executive Government. 
We may be sure he did all he could to divest himself 
of any prepossession, but he could not, from such 
a position, attain a judicial temper beyond sus- 
picion. It is doubtless true that the Lord Chan- 
cellor is a judicial personage, and the Lord Chancellor 
freely indulges in political debate. The Lord Chan- 
cellor is, however, a Cabinet Minister, and the license 
of his peculiar position must be jealously watched. 
Lord Ellenborough, when Lord Chief Justice, was also 
Cabinet Minister, but everyone admits that the prece- 
dent, now long gone by, was a bad one. In the in- 
terests of the authority of the judicial bench no one 
permanently sitting on it should lightly engage in 


Proceeding to the substance of Lord Alverstone’s 
speech, I must confess that I cannot accept his exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Martial Law as exhaustive or of 
final authority. He thought that Lord Coleridge had 
not discriminated between Military Law and Martial 
Law, between the code and courts to which soldiery of 
all ranks are, as such, subjected, and the extraordinary 
powers which the Executive Government may justifiably 
assume in cases of supreme necessity, of war or civil 
commotion. The distinction seems elementary, and 
Lord Coleridge would certainly refuse to admit that 
he had overlooked it. I am concerned only with Lord 
Alverstone’s observations on the subject as defined by 
himself. Let us go to the root of the matter. Assume 
there is a war as there may be a street tumult. 
The Government of the King - may be con- 
fronted by enemies in arms, aided and abetted by 
assistance originating within the King’s dominions, 
just as a walker in the Strand may see one man com- 
mitting a murderous assault upon another. The Lord 
Chief Justice, as I understand him, invokes the same 
principle as determining what is proper in both cases, 
and if I may venture to do so, I entirely agree with 
his view : 


“This is no duty of the Government different from the 
duty of private individuals. The mayors of towns and other 
responsible authorities, if riot and rebellion take place, have 
the duty to enforce a kind of Martial Law; and there is only 
a greater and paramount duty on the Government: not to 
hesitate or falter in the matter.” 


These analogies seem to furnish the real clue to the dif- 
ficulty. Some persons of high authority seem to have 
thought that no assumption of power by the Executive 
Government could be justified by the plea of necessity, 
and that the agents exercising such power must be 
condemned in the absence of an Act of Indemnity. 
This is as if a citizen could not interfere to prevent a 
commission of murder unless armed with a warrant. 
The plea of instant necessity governs both cases, and, 
I would submit, must be proved in the same manner. 
Lord Blackburn in his charge to the Grand Jury in 
Governor Eyre’s case seems to have laid this down, for 
whilst he admitted that under certain circumstances 
action by the civil Government otherwise unjustifiable 
would become justifiable, he pointed out that in other 
circumstances which he detailed he should have to 
direct them that the plea of necessity could not be 
entertained. In the absence of express legislation the 
private citizen, the mayor, and the colonial Governor 
stand on the same ground, and must answer in a similar 
way to justify their conduct. In this view all the power 
that can legitimately be asked for is conceded, and the 
limitations which are necessary for the maintenance of 
civic liberty are preserved. The whole dispute thus 
resolves itself into one of responsibility at law, and it is 
in this connection that the question whether the courts 
of law are sitting and exercising their function becomes 
important. The Lord Chief Justice said : 


“Tf the Executive when they proclaim martial law un- 
necessarily put an end to the civil Courts they are exceed- 
ing their authority. The mere fact of the sitting of a Court 
in this or that district cannot have any bearing on the 
question under discussion.” 
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If he had said the sitting of the Courts is not con- 
clusive on the point, the statement might be admitted ; 
but when he says it cannot have any bearing on the 
question he is surely indulging in language which would 
not be heard from the bench. It is, indeed, scarcely 
consistent with the former part of the same sentence 
in which he speaks of the Executive ‘‘ exceeding their 
authority.” How can this excess be established unless 
a Court of law has some cognisance in the matter, and 
how can a Court determine it without some inquiry into 
the circumstances such as Lord Blackburn contemplated 
in his charge? . A state of war may exist such that no 
Court can sit at all, in which case the controversy is 
closed, but if the Court is open and discharg- 
ing its functions, and a _ high-handed actor of 
any rank is brought before it, the Court cannot 
decline to examine the case without abandoning 
its title to existence. I should have thought this un- 
doubted law before the decision in the Marais case, 
and the language of Chief Baron Palles encourages me 
to look upon that case as not finally deciding the law 
to be otherwise. It is no doubt a matter of delicacy 
and difficulty to examine into the sufficiency of the jus- 
tification of executive conduct when war is raging. But 
‘*solvitur ambulando”—the matter would be practi- 
cally settled whenever it arose. In cases of extreme 
tumult the Courts would be shut altogether. In others 
the Executive would find means of justifying their con- 
duct if they had not obtained a legislative sanction for 
a temporary independence of legal inquiry. 

Lord Alverstone urged 


“ that we are not in the same position in the point of view 
of communications as we were 250 years ago. Have tele- 
graphs and railways made no difference ?” 


This line of argument, which seems to have been 
borrowed from a letter of Sir Frederick Pollock in the 
Times, recalls a suggestion made in these columns a few 
weeks since. Accepting the doctrine of Martial Law as 
explained by Lord Alverstone, and admitting that thanks 
to telegraphs words spoken and written here may 
influence the conduct of the King’s enemies, what is to 
prevent the Home Secretary from issuing his warrant 
for the committal to the Tower of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman on the ground that war is 
being waged in South Africa and that it is necessary 
for its successful prosecution that Sir Henry should be 
shut up? If we could imagine such a proceeding, 
and an application made to the King’s Bench Division 
for a writ of habeas corpus to bring up the body of Sir 
Henry, would Lord Alverstone accept as a sufficient 
answer to the writ the declaration in the Home Secre- 
tary’s warrant that war was raging and that for the 
successful prosecution of the war it was necessary that 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman should be incarcerated ? 
The thing is too ridiculous, and yet I see no answer 
to it, according to Lord Alverstone’s principle, except 
that Mr. Ritchie cannot be supposed to be guilty of 
such folly. I have great reliance on this, but that is 
no answer to the legal question. The man in the 
street may indeed say, ‘‘ But here there has been no 
proclamation of Martial Law.” Lord Alverstone, how- 
ever, would dismiss this observation as quite irrelevant. 
A proclamation is a warning and nothing more. It 
gives no validity to that which is otherwise invalid, and 
its absence does not render invalid that which has 
otherwise validity, 


ECSTASY AND SELECTION.* 


PTIMISM is said to be unpopular just at present, 
and optimism in criticism lies under a specially 
withering disdain. But for all that criticism will have 
to become more optimistic or lose altogether its hold 
upon the future. The only bad thing about criticism is 
its name. It is derived from a word signifying a 
criminal judge, and hitherto it has in consequence been 
supposed that criticism had to do with literary crimes. 
The favourable judgment of the critic has always been, 
in the ordinary opinion, to acquit a man of a sin, not to 
convict him of a merit. If criticism were in a sound 
state it would have discovered some one epithet to 
express the value of Coleridge instead of half a hundred 
epithets to express the uselessness of Marie Corelli. 
Optimism, or the utmost possible praise of all things, 
ought to be the keynote of criticism. It may appear to 
be an audacious assertion, but it may be tested by one 
very large and simple process. Compare the reality of 
a man’s criticism when praising anything with its reality 
when excluding anything, and we shall all feel how 
much more often we agree with the former than with 
the latter. A man says, for example, ‘‘ The Yorkshire 
moors are incomparably splendid,” and we wholly 
agree. He goes on, ‘‘their superiority to the mere 
hills of Surrey——” and we instantly disagree with 
him. He says, ‘‘the Iliad, the highest expression of 
man’s poetical genius,” and all our hearts assent. 
He adds, ‘‘ towering high above all our Hamlets and 
Macbeths,” and we flatly deny it. A man may -say, 
‘* Plato was the greatest man of antiquity,” and we 
admit it; but if he says ‘‘he was far greater than 
fEschylus,” we demur. Briefly, in praising great men 
we cheerfully agree to a superlative, but we emphati- 
cally decline a comparative. We come very near to 
the optimism of that universal superlative which ir the 
morning of the world declared all things to be very 
good. 

One of the results of this fact is that when a critic is 
really large-minded and really sympathetic and compre- 
hensive, and really hashold of a guiding and enlightening 
idea, he should still watch with the greatest suspicion 
his own limitations and rejections. His praise will almost 
certainly be sound, his blame should always remain to 
his own mind a little dubious. A good example of this 
is Mr. Machen’s very thoughtful and interesting book 
Hieroglyphics, a book of rambling and conversational 
criticism. The work is dominated by a very clear and 
imaginative and sustained critical principle. The 
principle is, in my opinion, absolutely right. By the 
light of it the author proceeds with great ability to 
admit some writers to greatness and to reject others, 
making the selection not by any superficial or snobbish 
feeling for mere tone and form, but by a real sense of 
original creative impulse. And yet I believe that in 
almost all cases his acceptations are right and his re- 
jections wrong. 

Mr. Machen’s test of literature is roughly ex- 
pressed by himself in the word ecstasy. As I shall point 
out later, I think he puts too narrow an interpretation 
on this excellent key-word. But that narrowness is not 
the ordinary narrowness of the esthetic critic. He 
realises one fact, for instance, which alone ought to give 
his work a high place among really delicate and profound 
estimates of literature. That is to say, it points out 
that Pickwick is a mystical work, celebrating like the 
Odyssey the wanderings of man amid the unknown. 
Mr. Machen, in indicating that Dickens is essentially a 
poet, indicates something which the present writer has 
prayed day and night might be adequately expressed 
by somebody somewhere. In fact, if there is anything 
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wrong with Mr. Machen’s casual comparison between 
the wanderings of Ulysses and the wanderings of Pick- 
wick it is that Zhe Pickwick Papers have the character 
of a fairy tale in a sense that the Odyssey has not 
the character of a fairy tale. After all, the plain differ- 
ence is that Ulysses may have had the most prodigious 
adventures in the world, but Ulysses is trying to get 
home; Mr. Pickwick is not trying to get anywhere 
except, unconsciously, to fairyland. 

But the general complaint I have to make against 
Mr. Machen’s view resolves itself into the fact that the 
moment he begins to say which authors possess or 
evoke this ancient and essential ecstasy, I agree with 
him entirely touching the authors who, according to his 
view, do possess or evoke that ecstasy, and | entirely 
disagree with him touching those who, according to his 
view, do not. In his opinion, for example, Keats is a 
poet and Pope is not. In his opinion Dickens is a 
genius of a high literary order and Thackeray is simply 
a clever man. Lastly, at his hands Jane Austen is 
treated with scanty respect and George Eliot scarcely 
with ordinary intellectual decency. Before we proceed 
to a more serious study of these judgments, it is as well 
to make the critic’s whole position clear, and I trust I 
have bythis time made it so. His test, briefly, of whether 
a book is or is not great literature is the test of whether 
it deals, under whatever grotesque forms, with the 
unknown and incalculable part of man, the mysterious 
promptings and the limitless desires, or whether it 
deals merely with those external habits or incon- 
sistencies that can be definitely seen and attested and 
measured. In other words, any good description of a 
boy’s dreams of running away to sea would fall within 
his definition, and any good description of the awkward 
way in which he touched his hat to the schoolmaster 
would fall outside it. The distinction between the two 
cases would be that one contained the ecstasy human 
and almost superhuman and the other did not, 

Only, as I have suggested before, the critic should 
beware at this point. It is one thing to say that one 
has oneself the primal ecstasy of man in the contempla- 
tion of one’s own collection of sea-birds’ eggs. It is 
quite another thing to say that one’s next-door neighbour 
certainly has not the primal ecstasy in the contempla- 
tion of his collection of foreign tramway tickets. The 
first is probably right. The second is almost certainly 
wrong. And Mr. Machen is wrong to my fancy in most 
of the figures whom he rejects from the Pantheon of 
great literature. His great mistake is in forgetting 
that the ecstasy is a “wind that bloweth where it listeth,” 
and which may assumea great many differentforms. A 
man may experience the great ecstasy in consequence 
of his admiration for natural beauty, as in the 
case of Keats; or, again, he may experience 
it in consequence of his admiration for the 
intellect and the honesty. and responsibility of the 
intellect, as in the case of Pope. Surely no one can 
read those tremendous lines which conclude the 
Dunciad without feeling that their surging, insati- 
able protest against liberality being drowned in preju- 
dice, and fact being utterly confounded by fiction, was 
really a phase of the great literary ecstasy. Pope may 
be defending the intellect, but he is not defending it 
intellectually ; he. is defending it passionately. The 
same again applies to Thackeray, whose outlook upon 
life was essentially a poetic one, properly understood ; 
like St. Paul, he praised the fools of the world, and 
had as much joy in the sadness of humanity as Dickens 
had in its joy. 

Generally, therefore, the best advice that can be 
offered to Mr. Machen and everybody else is to talk as 
much as possible about the ecstasies they have found 
in literature and as little as possible about those they 
have failed to find. It is almost impossible that they 
can be wrong in finding it in Homer. Mr. Machen has 
never found it, and I have never found it myself, in 
George Eliot ; but there is certainly a greater proba- 


bility that we are wrong there. And if I may 
give, in conclusion, an instance of one of the con- 
tradictions into which Mr. Machen’s thoughtless fas- 
tidiousness leads him, I may point out that in one 
passage he actually says that his transcendental theory 
in these matters involves him in a disapproval of demo- 
cracy. Now, I should have thought that if there was 
one thing more palpable than another it was that 
the spiritual view of man and art absolutely involved 
democracy as a legitimate consequence. If there 
really be this tremendous and spiritual majesty in man 
on which Mr. Machen bases his whole case, surely it is 
patent upon the face of it that it would be utterly ridi- 
culous to ask in the case of two souls thus terrible and 
majestic which was a Lord Mayor and which was a 
greengrocer. In the presence of this transcendental 
nobility in both of them it is not bigoted, it is simply 
ludicrous, to insist on external differences, whether 
merely material, as in the matter of riches, or merely 
intellectual, as in the matter of education. A mystic 
cannot help believing in equality just as a gentleman 
cannot help being courteous to his landlady. Looking 
down upon anything or anybody is impossible to a 
mystic, and impossible to a gentleman. 
G. K. C. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE SITUATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 


IIl.—TuHeE MINISTERIAL GROUPS AND THE CONSERVATIVE 
AND LIBERAL OPPOSITION. 


N a previous article we have stated that, on the eve of 
the general elections, the Socialist Party had im- 
paired its authority by the meetings of its last congresses 
and by the contradiction of its programmes, weakened its 
political action by its division into two hostile groups, which 
carry in themselves the germ of new divisions. The same 
remarks occur when one studies the other clans of which 
the Parliamentary army is formed. It is impossible to 
find either amongst Ministerial parties or opponents, 
leaders whose influence has not declined, groups whose 
homogeneity ensures strength, and programmes whose pre- 
cision renders them popular. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry was formed in June, 
1899, and still holds the reins of power. Its duration has 
only been equalled by its authority, and to be convinced 
of that one need only compare the relative peace which 
we now enjoy with the first months of the legislature of 
1898, when the Dreyfus case was still an open question, and 
the injurious and violent clamours of the Gare St. Lazare, 
the insurrectionary attempt of Reuilly, the scandalous 
scenes of Auteuil, the resistance of the fort Chabrol, dis- 
quieted the least pessimist minds and the strongest hearts. 
At the end of the year 1901, the Cabinet still seemed to 
have preserved its prestige. Under the energetic action 
of the President of the Council, the law of associations 
had been voted, and the Budget relieved of the premature 
reforms which the Radicals wished to introduce. To-day, 
on the contrary, the Ministerial authority appears 
weakened. In one single day, March 24, the Cabinet was 
reduced to a minority three times in the Chamber, and 
once in the Senate. At the Luxembourg Palace, the per- 
sonal check of General André dn the question of the re- 
organisation of the staff, which followed the not less per- 
sonal checks of M. Millerand* assumed great importance. 





* At the time of the discussion of the law on registry offices, 
entirely transformed by the Senate. 
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As the séances of the Chamber drew to a close, the influ- 
ence of the Ministers on the frenzied Parliament grew 
weaker and weaker. Public opinion observed with con- 
sternation the increasing number of contradictory votes. 
The law, which fixed a term of six years for the legislative 
mandate, after having been voted by a strong majority one 
day, was repulsed the following, practically, if not legally, 
after numerous rectifications in the course of proceedings. 
While the laws of electoral bill-posting, and the amnesty 
were under discussion the deputies accepted texts so illo- 
gical that they were compelled to reject by a general vote 
measures that they had just accepted in detail. 


How can one explain the rapid decline of Ministerial 
authority in Parliament which only expressed the complete 
revulsion of public feeling? In order to find the reasons, 
we must put aside details and adhere to general facts. The 
unwillingness with which the Minister transmitted to the 
signature of Parliament the measures proposed by the 
Municipal Council to lower immediately the price of gas 
in Paris, the haste with which, at the risk of provoking 
strikes, which have since broken out, he applied the law 
which limited the working day of adults in workshops to 
ten hours and a half, where they worked side by side with 
women and apprentices—these two unskilful acts may ex- 
plain the Ministerial checks in Paris and in the North, but 
cannot be the cause of a general movement of public 
opinion. ‘To understand this decisive event, we must re- 
call both the relative sterility of this long Cabinet and 
the lacuna of its financial administration. The divers 
manifestations of Ministerial activity, respectfully collected 
und methodically classed, have doubtless been able to 
form a large volume: /’Action Républicaine, which has just 
been offered for sale under the auspices of the Presidency 
of the Council. But if every page were destroyed, on 
which are pompously enumerated decrees without the least 
importance concerning standards or the uniform of fire- 
men, this important work is reduced to the size of a modest 
thin-bound book. If also the legislative measures that the 
preceding Cabinets had prepared, the progressive tax on 
inheritance, the law on registry offices and the reform of 
secondary education, are wiped out, the thin-bound book 
is reduced to the proportions of a slender pamphlet. Two 
questions only are sufficient to fill its pages, that of the 
laws on associations and the reduction of duties on hygienic 
drinks. ‘That is an insufficient result for a Ministry which 
has lasted three years. Doubtless other questions have 
been broached: that of workpeople’s pensions, military 
reforms, and the eight hours’ day in the mines, but good 
care has been taken not to bring them to a termination. 
The problem of the liberty of teaching has been raised 
but not solved. The Cabinet was satisfied with present- 
ing a number of questions before the public, it solved none. 
No political manceuvre is more dangerous, and few are less 
worthy of true statesmen. Instead of adhering to noisy, 
blustering ideas, which were not ripe, it would have been 
better if the Ministry had studied the administrative, elec- 
toral, and judicial reforms which the whole country de- 
mands. But it was little qualified by its want of homo- 
geneity and by the authoritative character of its 
political conceptions to understand the social importance 
of decentralisation and the representation of minorities. 
Not only was the legislative activity of the Cabinet feeble, 
but judging from the speeches of the President of the 
Council at St. Etienne and in Paris on March 1 last, it 
does not seem disposed to enter into any liabilities for the 
future. This absence of all programme is one of the first 
causes to explain the decline of Ministerial authority. But 
there is another more serious still, which we have 
already discussed in Zhe Speaker, and to which 
we wish to return briefly. The precise and ener- 
getic criticism formulated by the reporter of the Budget 
to the Senate, Mr. Antonin Dubost, caused an impression 
as general as it was deep. Taking up the figures again 
that we have already quoted* he has shown that from 





* See the number of Zhe Speaker of February 15, 1902. 


1891 to 1900 inclusively, the accumulated deficit of these 
ten Budgets, of which not one has been paid in excess of 
receipts or by balance, amounts to 1,227 million francs. 
In adding the deficit of the Budget for 1901, that M. 
Antonin Dubost estimates at 345 millions, they have for 
these eleven years, 1891-1901, a total deficit of 1,572 mil- 
lions. In this sum the four Budgets of 1898-1899-1900- 
1901 figure for the sum of 571: millions. ‘To dispel the 
painful impression caused in all circles by the severe and 
impartial judgment of M. Antonin Dubost, M. Caillaux 
vainly endeavoured to reassure public opinion by stating 
that these four Budgets were on the contrary liquidated by 
an excess of 51 millions, since he would suspend the auto- 
matic amortisement contained in the Budget.: Allowing, 
though this is doubtful, that they are not obligatory, impar- 
tial minds will not fail to remark tnat a State which makes 
no amortisements to guard against usury and the deprecia- 
tion of its implements is on the road to ruin.* These finan- 
cial questions have played a large part in the elections. 
The irritation caused by recent changes applied to the 
division of personal shares and property and the land-tax 
has helped the campaign undertaken by “la ligue des con- 
tribuables,” and I should be surprised if the pressure 
exercised on functionaries had succeeded in dispelling 
effectively the ill-feeling caused by the financial arrange- 
ment and the legislative inertia of a Cabinet whose autho- 
rity is weakened. 


The strength of the Ministry was further diminished by 
the manner in which it is supported by its friends; they 
doubtless display an apparent activity. “La ligue des droits 
de ’homme ” covers the walls with its bills. “ L’Alliance ré- 
publicaine ” has elaborated a powerful circular. “ Le groupe 
de la jeunesse démocratique” holds its conferences all over 
France. But these acts were inadequate for the situation. 
No important speech has been pronounced. The two 
leaders of Radicalism, MM. Bourgeois and Brisson, have 
not delivered the manifestations that one has the right to 
expect from men of their talent and authority. Both 
declined to leave their retreat, the one for family reasons, the 
other because his electoral situation was endangered. Their 
intervention was all the more necessary, as the Ministerial 
group was wanting in homogeneity—Radicals, Socialist- 
Radicals, and Liberals have ranged themselves under the 
banner of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. A certain number of the 
latter tend to emancipate themselves, and plead extenuating 
circumstances before their electors. But two other facts 
still more important weakened the authority of the party to 
which the Cabinet looks for support. It had no precise 
programme; it was impossible to find in the manifesto 
elaborated by the Ministerial Senators the slightest pro- 
mise for the future; they remained on the defensive, and 
went no farther. They confined themselves to refuting in 
singularly vague terms the criticism formulated against the 
Cabinet. Casting blame only on the Nationalist Party, 
they asserted “that itis not true that the Army is not re- 
spected in its honour and its interests, which are blended 
with the honour and interests of the nation; that it is not 
true that France is impoverished and ruined ; that it is not 
true that in our country, firmly attached to individual pro- 
perty and liberty, the principle of solidarity, the research 
after social progress, are confounded with Collectivism.” 
Nothing is Jess like a political programme than these general 
truths, which had not even the advantage of being original. 
The friends of the Cabinet did not confine themselves to 
this one mistake; they put the Ministerial question 
itself before public opinion. Nothing could be more 
dangerous. The Frenchman, who at heart is always a 
frondeur, joyfully accepts the opportunity that is offered 
him of overthrowing someone. Moreover, the epoch that 
we are going through is one of economic conflicts, and 
consequently of social suffering. The Ministers naturally 
served as scapegoats. If one consults the small tradesmen, 
threatened with industrial concentration, the cultivators, 


* Journal Officiel, March 23, 1902. Economiste Frangais, 
April 12, 1902. 
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injured by the underselling of wines and the beetroot crisis, 
they do not fail to blame the Cabinet. It is truly sur- 
prising that the Radical Party did not remember the un- 
fortunate experiment made four years ago by M. Méline and 
his friends, who were also unwise enough to present the 
Ministerial question before public opinion. 


These politics were all the more dangerous, as he was 
in presence of two kinds of adversaries, equally redoubtable. 
The Conservatives were divided, it is true, into two different 
groups, but these fractions were homogeneous, organised, 
and active, neither Royalist nor Bonapartist parties. The 
English alone believe in the existence of those parties. In 
1893 there were 351 anti-Republican candidates, in 1898 
tg1. To-day we vainly study the electoral map of France ; 
we do not find three dozen. 


The Catholic and Nationalist groups are singularly 
alike ; they had the same programme, made up entirely of 
negations—the Dreyfus case, the decisions of the High 
Court, the vote of the law on associations, constituted its 
principal parts. Their activity is about equal, and France 
has been overrun with their orators and flooded with their 
newspapers. ‘They are equally rich, and the right-thinking 
people so called, because they think little or not at all, have 
never shown themselves so generous. The Catholic group, 
“VYAction Libérale,” was directed by the old Royalists, 
the Count of Mun and M. Pion, rallied to the Republi- 
can constitution since the instructions of the Pope. The 
Nationalist group, “la ligue de la Patrie Francaise,” obeyed 
the orders of a certain number of “ intellectuels,” who carry 
into the political arena their petty rivalries and morbid 
nervosity. Of these two associations, the first addressed 
itself more particularly to the rural populations, preoccupied 
by the agricultural crisis; the second to the small shop- 
keepers, whose interests were threatened by the develop- 
ment of the large shops and co-operative societies. ‘They 
united to destroy, but would be incapable of constructing. 
They did not form a Conservative, but a reactionary, party, 
as dangerous for internal as for external peace. They re- 
main, nevertheless, a powerful party, in a country where 
small landowners, little shopkeepers, and independent 
people of moderate means predominate. 


Consequently the Liberals have a certain merit in not 
allying themselves with that party. The speech pronounced 
by M. Méline on March 31 last was, from this point of 
view, 'a decisive event. Calling Nationalism “ bourbier ” 
(mire), and condemning anti-Semitism, he declared clearly 
“that the Catholics rightly complain of uncompromising 
anti-Clericalism, which is implacable to the religious idea, 
but that they would no longer have the right to complain 
if they threw themselves blindly into anti-Semitism.” M. 
Méline has torn away the veil, and dissipated all equivoca- 
tion. With this speech and programme, he has restored 
union to the Liberal Party and placed himself at the head. 
This is a real event. The activity of the Liberal, or Pro- 
gressist Party has been intense. At Marseilles, Rouen, 
Remiremont, Chaumont, Amiens, and Roubaix important 
assemblies were held, and eloquent speeches pronounced. 
The orators were not satisfied with justifying the attitude of 
their group towards the Mimistry; they drew up a pro- 
gramme. ‘The most important parts, the representation of 
the minorities and balloting for a list of persons, the sup- 
pression of the rights of the deputies’ initiative in matters 
of expense, and administrative decentralisation are all to be 
found in the speeches of MM. Poincarré and Méline. But, 
though this party has a programme, it has no organisation. 
Old digues, “Association Républicaine ” and “le circle Ré- 
publicain” have had their day. The new ones, such as “la 
ligue des contribuables ” and “a ligue pour la décentralisa- 
tion,” are powerless, and “L’Union Libérale” is expiring. 
All parties have a fixed set of representatives; this one 
the syndicates, the other the clergy, another Freemasonry. 
The Liberal Party alone has none, and it is the reason of 
its weakness. 


Jacques Barpoux. 
Paris, May 1. 


THE THEATRE. 


“FAUST.” 


HOSE who appreciate the delicacy and power of 
Sir Henry Irving’s acting as it is today, and who 
admire the quietness and skill of what may be called his 
later method, may fairly regret that it is not being exhi- 
bited in something nearer to great drama than the late 
W. G. Wills’ version of Faust. A public which has 
grown accustomed to regarding Sir Henry as our one 
tragic actor might be expected to demand rather more of 
Shakespeare and rather less of Mephistophelean musical 
glasses during the. short season which he now plays in 
London. But unfortunately the few who take the art of 
acting seriously—and generally go to the theatre for 
nothing—count for little in the mass of the playgoing 
public. And it is one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of any scheme for a State subsidised and State con- 
trolled theatre that it removes from artists who are capable 
of interpreting the highest drama the temptation to ap- 
pear in plays which will not only make more money, but 
will appeal to the widest possible audience. Actors seem 
to be less content with small monetary return for their 
work than any other artists. But even if this were not so, 
art for art’s sake, and the appeal to the few rather than to 
the many, would always be a difficult ideal in practice for 
those who instinctively regard applause as the surest 
criterion of merit. ‘The actor-manager is several degrees a 
better thing than the merely commercial manager, for he 
is at least in part influenced by artistic ambition. But the 
actor-manager has not yet been found with the artistic self- 
denial never to play to the gallery or to the box office. 
Hence the second revival of Faust. 

In estimating the causes of the popular success which 
Faust has achieved, however, it may be possible to put 
them too low. As a spectacular entertainment the piece 
is a sort of splendid pantomime—a pantomime in which 
everything is many degrees above the artistic level of 
Drury Lane: in which the fairies and the demons are pic- 
turesque instead of tawdry, the scenery beautiful instead 
of pretty, and the dances wild instead of conventional, and 
the whole thing imaginative instead of merely magnificent. 
But if the influence of the spectacle upon the success of 
the piece is great, it may be exaggerated. There have 
been splendid productions which have failed to draw the 
public. As a melodrama the play depends upon a few 
moments of pathos in the situation of Margaret, which 
Miss Ellen Terry contrived to make wonderfully moving, 
but which are not enough of themselves to make an en- 
grossing melodramatic story. The interest in the plot 
is, in fact, vitiated by Faust and Margaret never being ab- 
solutely free agents. Human character in conflict with cir- 
cumstances is interesting, even if the conflict is absolutely 
hopeless. But it must be unfettered human character. A 
man or a woman under a compelling supernatural influence 
only has the limited dramatic interest that belongs to a 
madman. For this reason alone Faust is not a strong 
melodramatic story. But even from the point of view of 
the supernatural interest it is weakly constructed. Mephis- 
topheles spends the whole of the play trying to induce 
Faust to yield to temptations in order to ensnare his soul, 
whereas for all dramatic purposes that soul is definitely 
and irretrievably forfeited by the unholy bond which is 
executed at the very beginning of the play. No, it is not 
the spectacular interest nor the melodramatic interest 
which is the secret of the success of Faust. It is the 
character of Mephistopheles. And it is not the character 


of Mephistopheles as drawn by Goethe or adapted by Wills. 
It is the character as expressed in the compelling per- 
sonality of Sir Henry Irving. Nothing that Mephisto- 
pheles says or does in the play is particularly devilish or 
But the way Sir Henry Irving 
To say that the 


weird or grimly humorous. 
says and does it is all three all the time. 
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performance is a carefully thought out study of character 
is only to record half of its effect. It is carefully thought 
out. The smallest detail has evidently been laboriously 
considered. But it is not merely as an impersonation, but 
as an exhibition of personal force, that Sir Henry’s 
Mephistopheles is remarkable. Its fascination is in the 
power of a commanding individuality. 


But considered as an impersonation, it is a great part 
of its success that the performance makes the 
character distinctly human rather than supernatural. Sir 
Henry’s devil is, in fact, not really a devil at all, but a very 
wicked man who delights in wickedness. And this is un- 
doubtedly the correct reading for the modern Mephisto- 
pheles. The medieval Satan could be a terrible figure 
upon the stage and in literature, because the medieval 
audience believed very genuinely in a personal devil, who 
might tum up at any moment in a crowd. Sir Henry is 
never terrible in any sense more supernatural than that of 
a powerfull individuality. The terrors of the Brocken 
scene are merely pantomimic, and the success of the per- 
formance lies not in the audience thinking that there is a 
personal devil, but in their trying to believe that there is 
not. There are jokes about hell and sulphur, which de- 
pend upon audience and actor combining to regard 
damnation as a silly fairy tale. Nobody is quite convinced, 
and so the joke has just enough of the spice of irreverence 
to make it piquant. But although the idol is still suffi- 
ciently standing to make it fun to throw stones at him, his 
feet of clay are sufficiently apparent to make it not very 
dangerous sport. 


P. C. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


THERE is an article in the new quarterly, Zhe Shrine, 
describing the social experiment which has met with such 
success in the New York State village of East Aurora. 


The experiment centres round the Roycroft shop, which 


was started by Elbert Hubbard in 1895 for the work of 
printing. Then came illuminating by hand, then book- 
binding, cabinet making, clay-modelling, and other arts 
and crafts, until the industry has practically drawn within 
its scope the whole social life of the village. Over three 
hundred people are employed by the shop, and its in- 
fluence has transformed the lives of the inhabitants. Two 
magazines, one of which, Zhe Philistine, has a circulation 
of 100,000 copies, emanate from the settlement, and all 
the profits of these and the other enterprises of the Roy- 
croft shop go to the benefit of the little community. 
“There is a library, a necreation-room, there are pictures, 
statues, flowers everywhere; there is a piano in every 
room. Dances, concerts, and lectures are arranged for 
the evenings, and every opportunity is given for individual 
instruction. It is the founder’s conviction that the beauty 
with which the workers are surrounded, the liberty which 
they enjoy, the cheerfulness and kindliness of their inter- 
course, are faithfully reproduced in the work they put 
forth—these advantages, as he puts it, ‘are all transmuted 
into good, and come out again at the finger-tips of the 
workers in beautiful results.’ ” 





_ _Mr. Husparb, who has tried many occupations during 
his life, was inspired to make his experiment by meeting 
William Morris. The two men had ideals in common, and 
one of them had already. helped to change the current of 
taste among his countrymen by his success in carrying them 
out. But William:Morris would have been surprised, if he 
had lived to see it, at the celerity with which those ideas 
have spread in a country which has made machinery and 
mechanical processes one of its idols. Two years after the 
founding of his community Hubbard began to lecture 


about his work. “The fame spread abroad of the wonder- 
ful little community of artists and craftsmen which had 
arisen from such a humble source. Until then the cities 
had drained the life-blood from the country, machinery 
had killed: handicraft, and history had not recorded a single 
successful experiment in communistiq enterprise. That 
this must be so was the verdict of mankind. Elbert Hub- 
bard reversed the verdict. In the limited space that 
served him for a stage, he raised handicraft almost out of 
its grave, showed that the country can do better than the 
city, that peace, harmony, and beauty can produce results 
beyond the reach of the factory; and, lastly, that an in- 
dustrial commune is at any rate not an impossibility.” 





THE capability of the American nation to absorb new 
enthusiasms, and its innate love of high ideals, make such 
an experiment as this of the highest import. The spirit of 
the true craftsman may provide the antidote to all the 
furious rush and bustle of materialism which represents the 
American character to so many of us nowadays. Business 
enterprise is only a part of that character. There remains 
a fertile field in which the flower of idealism will flourish 
as perhaps it can flourish in no other nation in the world. 


M. 





THE R. W. S. 


HE summer exhibition of the Old Water Colour 
Society will no doubt prove highly popular this 

year, if only on account of the fact that it includes some 
work by Miss E. Fortescue-Brickdale. Hers is notice- 
able work, too. But it is work which it were well to 
consider without the frenzy to approve, which seized a 
certain artistic-literary coterie in the early part of this 
spring, when Miss Brickdale was holding a one-woman 
show at Leighton House; the truism that nowadays 
reputations are so quickly made and lost, emphasises 
the necessity for calmness. Let us take her 
first picture here, ‘‘ Vanity Disguised as Love.” 
Bewinged and richly gowned, Vanity seeks to conceal 
her real identity from the fair lady in the more sober 
garments, who is obviously willing to be deceived by 
the imposition. The scene is an interior. In the back- 
ground, framed by a doorway on the left, stand two 
female figures, anxiously questioning spectators of the 
interview, and on the right an open casement looks out 
upon a street. The whole idea is well thought out and 
executed with the most intricate detail. We may note 
the wings that Vanity has assumed; their false 
character is proved by the fact that they are artificially 
secured to her back. We may note, too, the 
peacock’s tail, that creeps from under the hem 
of her skirt, arranged so as to be invisible to all, 
save the spectator; or, have those maidens in the 
doorway already caught a glimpse of it? And, finally, 
the face is emphatically that of Vanity—so much so that 
we wonder how anyone could be deceived into mistak- 
ing her for Love. The introduction of lawn sleeves with 
a flower pattern is only partly explained by the appear- 
ance of a red heart carried on the right arm, but we 
have said enough to prove that Miss Brickdale has a 
pretty fancy for symbols ; an intellectual skill in 
expressing them ; she is, in a word, an artist who 
knows exactly what she has to do before she tries to 
do it. Less may be said of her daring arrange- 
ment of vivid symbolic colours, because the same 
thing has been done with equal success by others. 
Miss Brickdale is eminently a thoughtful painter. Her 
idea here is worked out, stage after stage, like a mathe- 
matical puzzle. Yet, even as regards thoughtfulness, 
she is not quite consistent, as we see from her second 
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picture, entitled ‘‘The Shrine,” which, if archaicism 
was a virtue and not a mannerism, would still have 
little to recommend it. The design is of the stained 
glass order, that other decorators have done much 
better; the surface is offensively flat and opaque, the 
painting harder than that of any pre-Raphaelite who 
ever lived. Thus we have Miss Brickdale at what may 
be her best and also at what we hope is her worst, and 
who shall say as yet what her average will be ? 

At present, however, it is only fair to remark that, 
though she is an important item in the present exhibi- 
tion, she is only an item. There are several strong 
painters in Pall Mall; the emancipation, to which, as we 
pointed out a year ago, the society has set itself, pro- 
ceeds apace. Mr. Anning Bell again shows himself as 
a colourist and a fine if somewhat fantastic decorator 
in his ‘‘ The Battle of Flowers.” The swaying figures 
of the girls in their loose drapery, the riotous flutter of 
the flowers, the entire turmoil of the fight, are ably 
suggested in a composition that is well-balanced and 
masterfully confused. A little irritation may be caused 
by the discovery that each of these maidens 
possesses the same carmine lips and the same fixed 
smile, and for ourselves we should like to see a little 
less ‘‘ penknife” than is employed in the manipulation 
of the flowers. Certainly less grotesque, possibly 
more prosaic, is Mr. Henshall’s ‘* A Rose Among the 
Roses,” a pretty conception, and a fine study of a child 
and flowers, purely and pleasantly treated, whilst in 
Mrs. Stanhope Forbes’s ‘‘ When all the World is 
Young” we have a richly decorative composition of 
landscape and figures. The children in the foreground 
move with the rhythm of those in a George Pinwell ; 
the scheme of violet plough and village against a sun- 
set sky is daring and harmonious, and the method, 
though scarcely that of the purest water-colour work, 
is justified by the effect. 

The landscape section shows considerable variety, 
though, owing to the absence of work by Messrs. Arthur 
Melville and Walter Bayes, it cannot be said to be 
represented in its full strength. Nevertheless, we are 
treated to a piece of exquisite colour in Mr. Lionel 
Smythe’s ‘‘ Farmyard, Chateau d’Honvault,” Mr. 
Alfred Parsons’s garden studies are crisp and pleasant 
as of yore, and Mr. Waterlow, the president, has, in 
‘The Mists of Early Autumn,” a contribution that 
ranks among his best. The last, a landscape of meadow, 
waterand vaporous green trees that whisper of the gold 
to come, contains the poetry that marked this painter’s 
earlier work before the Academy placed its strangely 
numbing fetters upon him. We quarrel only with the 
cattle, which are neither necessary nor sympathetic ; 
those beasts in the foreground are laboured and stiff ; 
a solitary cow in the middle distance does not loom out 
of the atmosphere as it should, but starts with hor- 
rible sharpness from a rarefied air compartment of its 
own, betraying a misappreciation of values. From Mr. 
Robert Allan’s ‘‘ Drawn Up for. the Season” we miss 
the accustomed sparkle of sunlight which characterises 
and infuses gaiety into the streets of his French 
seaports, but we get equally undeniable truth in its 
place. A seashorescape with a large boat keeled on the 
beach, a grey, rainy sky and rough, dirty green sea, this 
important work of his, broad of the broad in treatment, 
interprets one of Nature’s low murmurs, and touches 
the chord of many a memory with its simple fidelity. 
As opposed to Mr. Allan’s robustness, daintiness, 
embodied in an ever-recurring silver shimmer, distin- 
guishes the several landscapes of Mr. Albert Goodwin, 
whilst a street scene from Rouen, perfect in drawing 
and the subtleties of atmosphere, comes from that 
clever painter of the picturesque in architecture, 
Mr. Thomas M. Rooke. We may only mention 
Mr. Weguelin and Mr. Walter West of many others 
who contribute to the success of an exhibition that is 
worthy of the Society and the time. 

F. j. M. 


THE THIRD YEAR OF THE ANGLO.GERMAN 
WAR, 1912. 


By an OFFicerR Just RETURNED FROM THE FRONT. 


‘Generals Botha, Delarey, and De Wet were all considered 
pro-Euglish Africanders by the Boer Party before the war, 
and were therefore in much the same political position as 
the Little Englanders in England.”—Vide Morning Paper. 


N the previous chapters it has been hown show the 
if German Emperor had declared himself to be the 
successor of the Holy Roman Emperors, and had 
claimed that all European States were feudatories of 
his in this capacity. The British had naturally repu- 
diated this position. There was a certain party of pro- 
German Unionists in England chiefly composed of the 
Conservative Party who were in favour of what they 
described, in transatlantic phraseology now fashion- 
able, as the Great Germanic Combine. They flattered 
themselves that this development was favourable to 
British commerce. The King, however, took a very 
strong line in opposing this proposition. Matters cul- 
minated in a proposed visit of the Holy Roman 
Emperor William in State to London accompanied 
by 100,000 German troops. These troops were allowed 
by the Conservative Government in power to land, but 
when a further force was called for by the Emperor, 
the British people, headed by the King, compelled the 
Government to take up a line, declaring that if further 
troops were introduced they would declare war, which 
was done, the result being that after the second year of 
the war all the chief towns—London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, &c.—are in the hands of the 
Germans, but the country itself is far from pacified. 
The German troops had been enabled to conquer the 
English by numbers owing to one great error of 
the English commanders. They had learnt a great 
deal from the Boer War, but had not adapted 
their learning to the country in which hostilities were 
carried on now. For instance they believed that defen- 
sive positions could be held against enormous superiority 
in numbers, but had not taken into consideration that 
the cover afforded by the hedgerows and woods of 
England enabled the German troops to get up close to 
our positions and to pour ina deadly fire at short range. 
Mounted infantry had been found to be of little use in 
the close country which was now the scene of opera- 
tions, though in the guerilla war which succeeded, both 
mounted infantry and bicycles were especially useful. 

Society and the City soon adapted themselves to the 
German Government, the former declaring that further 
opposition was fratricidal, that the Germans had only 
come to England originally on a peaceful mission, that 
we formed part of the great European Combine, and that 
the Emperor William was the greatest and most 
peaceful of Sovereigns. There was also great scandal 
as to the action of certain Society women in respect to 
the German officers, and it was clearly intimated that 
they had in all cases given information to the Germans. 
The Hotel Cecil had become a great rendezvous of the 
German headquarters and higher Society. King 
Edward was still on commando in the Surrey Hills 
along with the force of bicyclists who were com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Henry Labouchere 
and Lieutenant-General Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man. General French was in arms in the Midlands 
with a nondescript force of mounted men. Nearer 
to London, and moving between the Chiltern Hills, 
was a large commando under Colonel Leonard Court- 
ney. These forces and others were utilised to cut off 
German troops moving from place to place, and to 
interrupt the supplies by destroying trains, &c. On 
the other hand nearly all the City Volunteers, influenced 
by the City opinion, which declared that it was suicidal, 
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contrary to commonsense, and detrimental to trade, to 
continue hostilities, had been formed into a German 
legion to pacify the country. Moreover, a large and 
fashionable force had been raised by the instrumentality 
of the Old Primrose League, now called the Cornflower 
League, to oppose the forces of their countrymen 
still stupidly continuing to fight the good German 
Emperor. 

Concentration Camps, it should be mentioned, had 
been formed, one of the largest being on Wimbledon 
Common. English women and children and some 
men had been brought in from Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
and Hampshire : 

The scene of the present chapter is Ranelagh Club 
after a polo match played between the roth Uhlans and 
the Old English Household Cavalry, now called the 
British Imperial Life Guards. The scene is a gay one; 
most of the ladies are Englishwomen of fashion and 
the majority of men are Germans, with a certain sprink- 
ling of City millionaires and leading members of the 
old Conservative party, who now have nearly all been 
decorated by the Emperor with German Orders. 

General von Buelow, chief Staff Officer, German 
headquarters, is flirting with the pretty Countess of 
Pimlico, when suddenly an orderly comes up and 
salutes. 

GENERAL vON BuUELOW: Well, what is it ? 


OrvERLY: There is, Herr General, a flag of truce 
come in from the rebels on the Surrey Hills. 

GENERAL Von B.: Himmel, what a nuisance these 
fellows are. I would shoot every mother’s son of them 
only the Emperor is so weak about this matter. 

Countess or Pimiico: Yes, indeed, if we had 
taken no prisoners it would have been much more 
humane. 

GENERAL VON B.: Well. Show the rebels in. 
(After an interval, a clergyman, latterly well known as 

a Radical Dignitary of the Church in the East End 

of London, is brought in. He is dressed in very 

dirty clerical dress, with a bandolier over his 
shoulder and blindfolded). 

GENERAL VON B. (Aside to Countess): What I 
cannot stand about these rebels is they are so dirty. 
Their habits are abominable. 

(In the meantime a crowd of people gather round. The 
German officers generally preservea correctattitude, 
the City men and certain English Conservafives 
are openly laughing at the peace envoy.) 

ENGLISH CHURCH DicGniTARyY: I have come in, under 
a flag of truce, to protest against certain actions of your 
troops ; will you hear me? 

(This is received with jeers from the English.) 

CounTEss OF PimLico: The same old story, they 
are better treated than they deserve to be. 

GENERAL VON B.: Proceed, Mein Herr. 

ENGLISH CHURCH Dicnitary : General Labouchere 
protests against the actions of the English German 
Legion. These irregular troops have shot three of our 
men, after they were taken prisoners, at the village of 
Carshalton, in Surrey. Their names are Hesketh, 
Pollock, and Swinton. We have sworn depositions as 
to the facts. . 

GENERAL VON B.: I know the case. These men 
were taken prisoners wearing the German Staff forage 
cap, and according to the Proclamation of July 17 all 
prisoners taken in our uniform are to be shot. 

_ EnGiish Cuurcn Dicnitary: Let me point out, 
General, that we wore the German Staff cap before the 
war. It is our uniform as much as yours. 

GENERAL von B.: I don’t know anything about 

that. The acts of the English ‘‘ Government” before 

the war have been cancelled by the Emperor’s Edict of 

July. Besides, let me ask you, Mein Herr, what uni- 

form you really do claim as your own, for your men 

sometimes wear our blue frock coat, sometimes your 


proper uniform, and sometimes khaki? You cannot 
have three national colours, you know. 

ENGLISH CHURCH DiGNITARY: But we had, and, 
moreover, while this unhappy war lasts we cannot get 
supplies of clothing. 

GENERAL VON B.: That is nothing to do with us. 
Have you nothing more to say ? 

EnGiisH CuurcH Dicnitary: Yes. General La- 
bouchere protests against the wanton burning of home- 
steads and country houses in Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire. 

GENERAL VON B.: But this is our policy, based on 
military necessity. We will, if you continue to resist, 
lay bare the whole country from the Tweed to the 
English Channel. You may tell General Labouchere 
that. (Sounds of approbation from English spec- 
tators.) 

ENGLISH CHURCH DiGNITARY: But this is contrary 
to the customs of war. 

GENERAL VON B.: Not at all, the latest precedent 
is the Boer War, where you laid waste the Transvaal 
and the Free State. 

ENGLISH CHURCH DiGNiTARY : Yes, alas we did. 
There is no justification, however, for personal out- 
rage. We have here (tapping paper) the evidence to 
show that on or about May 5, at Childsford, in Sussex, 
Mrs. Woolmer Jones was assaulted by two of the 
Emperor’s Turcos, whom, I understand, have been 
brought from Algeria to act as scouts to your army. 
These were armed contrary to the expressed statement 
of the Emperor, that no coloured troops were to be 
armed. 

GENERAL VON B.: If they were armed of course that 
was by accident, and as to the outrage, Mrs. Woolmer 
Jones I have no doubt was no better than she should be, 
tand encouraged these men. 

Countess OF Pimtico: Yes, indeed, she is a very 
forward woman, a member of the Liberal Women’s 
League, not at all in our set. 

GENERAL VON B.: There, you see, this gracious 
lady knows all about her. 

EnciisH Cuurcu Dicnitary: But Mrs. Woolmer 
Jones has never, to my knowledge, shown any prefer- 
ence for coloured people ; she was not even a member 
of the Aborigines Protection Society. 

GENERAL VON B.: Well, at any rate you rebel 
English cannot complain after South Africa, and after 
declaring war on us. I regret I must now ask you to 
leave. You have interrupted a most important—I 
might almost say Imperial—game of polo; besides, I 
am sure Lady Pimlico is tired and may catch cold. 

General von Buelow and Lady Pimlico retire into one 
of the private suites which have been generously put 
at the disposal of the German Staff by the Committee of 
Ranelagh. The rebel Envoy is blindfolded and led 
away under escort amidst the laughter and insults 
of the English members of the club. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MUuNICEPs. 


LAaNnvp DEDICATION BILL. 


A useFut little bill brought in by Lord Balcarres and 
Sir John Brunner has for its object to facilitate 
‘*the dedication of land for public purposes.” It pro- 
vides that any landowner may declare by a deed 
‘*(a) that forthe preservatiou of any natural feature, or of 
a site or object of natural historic or scientific interest, the 
land shall be maintained in the same condition; () that it 
shall not be built upon, or only under restrictions ; (c) that 
the public shall have access to it; and (d) that it shall be 
under the guardianship of a local authority or of trustees.” 
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The owner retains his ownership of the land subject to 
a trust for the public. If, however, landowners decline 
to act, local authorities are empowered, by the 4th 
section, to purchase. Further sections provide for 
management and expenditure. When the bill was 
introduced by Sir John Brunner two years ago its 
principles met with the approval of Lord Alverstone, 
Sir Robert Finlay, and Sir Edward Carson, the past 
and present law officers, the Solicitor-General’s name 
appearing on the bill. There seems no reason, there- 
fore, why it should not become law. 


An Unsuitt Town. 


Under this title the Morning Leader describes 
Burlingwick, the proposed ‘‘ garden city” at Chiswick. 
A syndicate has purchased from the Duke of Devon- 
shire 330 acres of open land lying in the peninsula 
formed by the bend of the Thames opposite Mortlake. 
On this site houses will be built for 35,000 people. The 
scheme apparently is both practical and philanthropic— 
z.e., the rents will pay a sufficient interest on the syndi- 
cate’s expenditure, and the little town will be laid out 
with the idea of preserving as much of the picturesque- 
ness of the place as possible. It has been objected 
that the rentals of these houses will be too high for the 
ordinary working man. The statement is true but 
irrelevant. What London needs is more houses. Any 
kind of house, big or small, will do, provided it is pro- 
perly built, for the occupants will sort themselves out 
into the houses which suit their taste and means. The 
name, according to the Morning Leader, is a combina- 
tion derived from a former owner, Lord Burlington, 


who built Chiswick House. 


THE Cost OF THE EDUCATION BILL, 


The Local Government Chronicle, which is neither 
Liberal nor Progressive, has published a summary 
showing the burden which will be thrown on the rates 
by the Education Bill. The difference in cost between 
Board and Voluntary schools is 12s. 5d. per head, 
which means, for England alone, rather more than 
a million. In Lancashire the increased rates will 
amount to £180,000, in Yorkshire to £78,000, in 
Middlesex to £47,000, in Surrey to £34,000, and 
so on, in proportion to the existing number of Volun- 
tary schools. 

A CORRECTION. 


We regret that a slip occurred last week in our 
notice of Mr. Atkinson’s handbook on local govern- 
ment law. We said that the part devoted to parish 
and rural district councils was ‘‘ rather scanty.” The 
reference should have been to parish councils only, both 
rural and urban councils being treated in the second 
part of the book, which we described as ‘‘ full.” 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker offices.] 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE CASE OF MR. CARTWRIGHT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I observe that Mr. Brodrick, in his reply to Mr. 
Morley about Mr. Cartwright’s case, said that he was 
not aware that the letter—or the important parts of it— 
for the publication of which Mr. Cartwright was con- 
victed, had been previously published in the Times. Such 
ignorance is almost incredible. Let me recall the facts. 

The letter first appeared in the Dublin Freeman's 
Journal, on Tuesday, January 15, 1901. 

The next day, Wednesday, January 16, the important 
parts of it appeared in the Times, with a prefatory note by 


the editor to the effect that the directors of the Freeman's 
Journal had published it “with a full sense of their re- 
sponsibility as journalists.” 

On Friday, January 18, an urgent resolution was 
passed by the South Africa Conciliation Committee, and 
presented to both the Prime Minister and the Commander- 
in-Chief, pointing out the gravity of the charges con- 
tained in the letter, and earnestly requesting the imme- 
diate contradiction of them. 

On Saturday, January 19, there appeared in the 
Times and other papers notice that such a resolution had 
been passed and forwarded to the high officials mentioned. 
This resolution was entirely ignored both by Lord 
Salisbury and by Lord Roberts. 

On the same day, Saturday, January 19, the mail 
sailed for South Africa, carrying to Cape Colony the Z'imes 
in which the abbreviated letter was published, and also 
the Z'%zmes in which the Conciliation Committee’s request 
for a contradiction was published. 

Not till Wednesday, February 6, did Mr. Cartwright 
republish the letter in the South African News, of Cape 
Town, 7.¢., exactly three weeks after it had appeared in the 
Times. 

During these three weeks there had been no contra- 
diction given to the statements in the letter by any of the 
authorities, civil or military, either in England or in South 
Africa. 

As soon as Mr. Cartwright published the letter the 
Cape Attorney-General telegraphed to Lord Kitchener to 
know whether the statements in it were true, and in re- 
sponse to that inquiry there was published for the first 
time a contradiction of those statements. Mr. Cartwright 
at once gave to the contradiction the same publicity he 
had given to the statements. In the meantime the Z'imes 
and all the other papers which had copied from the Times 
were being circulated in the colony. I have never heard 
that from that day to this a single copy of the Zimes was 
seized or stopped, or that from that day to this there was 
anything to prevent anyone in South Africa, Dutch or 
English, from buying the Times containing the statements 
about Lord Kitchener, for publishing which Mr. Cart- 
wright was condemned to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
and is now banished from England. 

The real fact is that the danger arising from the alle- 
gations in the: letter was due: 


(1) To their appearance in the principal Ministerial 

organ in this country, which is probably also 
. the most widely circulated paper in the world. 

(2) The obstinate neglect of the Government to 
contradict them. 

(3) The circulation of them among the Cape Dutch 
through the medium of the Zimes and other 
papers. 

As to this last-named vital consideration, viz., the 
effect which these statements would have upon the Cape 
Dutch, it is very important to observe that Mr. Cartwright 
deliberately refrained from publishing a particular passage 
in the letter which was calculated, as he thought, to in- 
flame racial feeling. The passage was as follows: 

“Turning from one disagreeable subject to another, it is 

now very generally admitted taat the policy of house-burning 
and women-hunting has had very disastrous results. In- 
stead of intimidating it has exasperated the whole popula- 
tign, and worse, it has roused the Dutch population of Cape 

olony into a fury of passion and hate. There is not a 

shadow of doubt that if they could see the least prospect of 
success they would rebel ex masse. If they do rise they 
can put 50,000 men into the field, and we shall be compelled 
to fight our way back to the sea. Then, indeed, the war, 
instead of ending, will have only just begun.” 

Yet this is the man who is described by Mr. Brodrick 
and his henchmen as “ anti-British,” as a promoter of 
rebellion at the Cape. As a matter of fact, he is, or was, 
British to the backbone, as all who, like myself, knew him 
can testify, and it was on this account that he has been 
such a sturdy opponent of the policy which has turned 
large parts of British South Africa from a smiling garden 
into a blackened desert, and reduced British authority to 
the limits of the area covered by British bayonet~. 
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The true description of Mr. Cartwright has been given 
in the Z'imes of May 20, 1901, by an opponent, who is 
honest, and who, unlike Mr. Brodrick, had worked with 
Mr. Cartwright and knew him well. I mean Mr. Hamilton, 
who was editor of the Uitlander organ, the Johannesburg 
Star. Mr. Hamilton wrote: 


“TI do not think it was ever possible for anyone who knew 
Mr. Cartwright to doubt his transparent honesty.” 


—Yours, &c., 
A FRIEND OF Mr. CARTWRIGHT. 


SIR WYKE BAYLISS AND RUSKIN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your generous review of my book, Five Great 
Painters of the Victorian Era, there is one remark about 
which I must beg you of your courtesy to permit me to say 
a word. Your critic says that “of Ruskin, with whom he 
has béen so intimately connected, he seems to have formed a 
strangely narrow estimate. Is it possible that Sir Wyke, 
with his wide range of thought on other matters, has never 
gripped the essence and intention of Ruskin’s political 
economy ?” 

No, it is not possible. If you will graciously print the 
whole sentence in my book from which your critic gives an 
extract, it will be seen that I am with him in my apprecia- 
tion of that side of Ruskin’s work, but that I did not con- 
sider it germane to a book dealing exclusively with art. The 
sentence is as follows: 

“It is in this aspect that I regard Mr. Ruskin as one of 
the great prophets of the world. I do not underestimate 
the value of his ethical teaching, or of his speculative 
philosophy, or of his incursions into political science ; 
but I feel that these exist for other men, not for myself as 
an artist. When Mr. Ruskin first turned his attention to 
these things he wrote to me: ‘I am quite unable now to 
undertake any duty diverting me from my immediate work, 
for which | have too little strength.” He was already 
living a new life of effort—of effort to set right things which 
seemed to him more evil, and to call more urgently for 
redress, than even the ugliness of the gods of the studio, 
which he had already shattered, just as Bel and the Dragon 
had been shattered by another seer long before. I knew 
his heroism and purity of heart, and was sure that he would 
use whatever strength God might give him for a generous 
and noble purpose.” Then follow the lines quoted by 
your critic: “But when the author of Modern Painters 
turned from art to political economy, it was to me as though 
the author of the Zdylls of the King had ceased to write 
poetry for the sake of editing the financial columns of a 
newspaper.” 

I now submit very humbly that the fragment of a sen- 
tence beginning with the word “ but” should not be taken, 
apart from its context, as the sum of my views on a subject 
outside the subject of my book. In thus bringing the names 
of my two friends together, Ruskin and Tennyson, I cast no 
slur upon either. Of Tennyson I was not writing. Of 
Ruskin I was writing only as of an apostle of art, and I con- 
cluded with these words: “I leave out of account every- 
thing that he has done for humanity apart from art—zhat 
is for others to record.” 

I think so still. But it would cut me to the heart for 
it to be supposed that I did not understand my Ruskin 
because I had not read my Cooke.—Yours, &c., 


WYKE BavLiss. 


THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Let me reply to Mr. Forester with something 
of his own urbanity. 

1. Touching vegetarianism. I am sorry if I mis- 
takenly ascribed to Mr. Forester a view that Buddhism is 
superior to Christianity in virtue of prescribing a vegetable 
diet ; I did not mean to give this impression, anid fear that 


I left out some of the links of the argument. I wished to 
suggest a reason on grourds of “ environment ” why normal 
Buddhist practice should be better than normal Christian 
practice in the treatment of animals. My notion was that 
the physical conditions made flesh eating to a great extent 
unnecessary and unhealthy in South Asia, and that Nature 
provided a material basis or environment for Buddhist 
doctrine which she has not provided in the case of Euro- 
peans. This implies that a philosophical theory of the 
sanctity of animal life connects kind treatment of animals 
with the abstention from flesh diet. I would further sug- 
gest that as modern science has taught us to study religions 
by the historical method, we should always be on the look- 
out for some mean and humble origin of an exalted 
doctrine: perhaps Buddhism may have no primitive origins 
and contain no “idolatrous” belief, about the sanctity of 
certain animals; only let us treat all other religions as 
mercilessly as Christianity. 

2. I was not thinking primarily of Mr. Forester when 
I spoke of “dogmatic sceptics.” I was thinking of a 
tendency more faintly indicated in his book than many 
others, which I think as unphilosophical as the tone of the 
Athanasian Creed ; and sceptics are fond of representing 
themselves as doing humanity a great service in silencing 
“strepitumque Acherontis avari.” The majority of 
humanity seem to be like those “tendentesque manus ripe 
ulterioris amore.” The sceptic says: “There is no ground 
for believing in the existence of a farther shore, and your 
eyes are so built that you can never make it out, if there is 
one. Follow my example, and cease to think about it.” 

3. Anthropomorphism. I content myself with re- 
ferring Mr. Forester to Kant’s defence thereof in Sec. 57 
of the Prolegomena ; a similar line is taken in the Critique ; 
mallem errare cum Kantio, or at least I would run the 
risk of going wrong with him. Is there not a risk of this 
word being used as a sort of “charm,” like “ pro-Boer” or 
“No Popery” ? 

4. Haeckel. Here, again, I would refer to a little 
pamphlet by Dr. Erich Adicke, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Kiel. The attacks on Christianity in 
The Riddle of the Universe appear to me to be written with 
a bitterness that flings away all the critical sobriety of the 
scientific man. Haeckel accepts with the credulity of an 
amateur the story that the Virgin Mary had as a lover one 
Josephus Pandera, a Roman centurion, and that he was the 
father of Christ. 

I prefer to quote some further extracts in German, and 
suspect that they may have been left out of the English 
version in deference to the insular delicacy which we 


retain. 


Thus, numerous saints are asked by Catholics; “ Um- 
giitige Vermittelung beim obersten Gott (oder bei dessen 
Freundin, der Jungfrau Maria).” 

“Viele Glaubige behaupten, dass die Mutter der 
Jungfrau Maria ebenso durch den ‘Heiligen Geist’ 
befruchtet worden sei, wie diese selbst; demnach wiirde 
dieser seltsame Gott sowohl zur Mutter als zur Tochter in 
den intimsten Beziehungen gestanden haben.”—Yours, &c., 

H. M. C. 


AN APT QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The following quotation from Ruskin (Z'ime 
and Tide, p. 170 note) seems singularly appropriate to the 
present time. The words might have been written to point 
out our duty in the present peace negotiations. It is too 
much to hope that they will have any influence on this 
Government, but it may be some satisfaction to those who 
have always held to this position to find such strong sup- 
port in one who prided himself on being a Tory of the old 
school. 

“Though it is the duty of every nation to interfere, 
at bayonet’s point, if they have the strength to do so, to 
save any oppressed multitude, or eyen individual, from 
manifest violence, it is wholly unlawful to interfere in such 
matter, except with sacredly pledged limitations of the 
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object to be accomplished in the oppressed person’s favour, 
and with absolute refusal of all selfish advantage and 
increase of territory or of political power, which might 
otherwise accrue from the victory.” The italics are the 
author’s.—Yours, &c., 


A. HoLpeEN ByL.es. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON 
WILLIAM BUTLER. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


AND SIR 


Sir,—Mr. Frederic Harrison refers me to his Life 
of Cromwell to prove that he has condemned Cromwell’s 
campaign in Ireland “in terms as strong as have been used 
by any English. or, indeed, Irish historian.” He also says: 
“It is a pity that before attacking me, under a patent mis- 
conception, Mrs. Marks should not have referred to my 
own words.” My letter of protest had nothing whatever 
to do with Mr. Harrison’s Life of Cromwell; it was con- 
cerned solely with Mr. Harrison’s attack on Sir William 
Butler in your columns. As Mr. Harrison wishes me to 
refer to his own words, I will quote the whole passage 
which provoked my protest. Speaking of Mr. Firth’s 
chapter on “ Discipline ” in the Puritan Army, Mr. Harrison 
said: “The study of this chapter may serve as a rebuke to 
the mendacious fanaticism which recently induced a well- 
known soldier to tickle the prejudices of Irish Catholics 
by reviving the disgusting tissue of falsehoods about Crom- 
well that all decent authorities expose and reject. It has 
been reserved for a general of the King to insult with 
vulgar abuse the real founder of the British Army.” 

I hold no brief for Sir William Butler. I have not 
even the honour of his acquaintance. My sense of the 
infinite debt of reparation owed by my race to his was the 
sole motive of my protest, and the gist of my protest was 
that Cromwell’s treatment of the Irish nation was so 
atrocious that an Englishman should be very careful in 
resenting anything an Irishman may say about it or him. 

Mr. Harrison appears to think that he disposes of my 
protest by retorting that he himself has condemned Crom- 
well’s campaign in Ireland in terms “as strong as any Irish- 
man ever used.” The reasoning puzzled me—it looked 
like a non sequitur, till I learned from Mr. Harrison’s con- 
cluding words that he had attacked Sir William Butler for 
repeating certain “ monstrous falsehoods about Cromwell’s 
personal character, motives, aims, and his acts in England 
and relating to England.” What are the “falsehoods” to 
which Mr. Harrison refers ? It is not usual, when dis- 
cussing historical questions 250 years old, to brand an 
opponent as a “mendacious fanatic.” Sir William Butler 
has no doubt spoken very severely of Cromwell; Mr. 
Harrison tells us that he himself has spoken as severely. 
Will he tell us the differences between the two opinions on 
which he relies for the justification of his charge of men- 
dacious fanaticism ? , 

Mr. Harrison thinks my opinion of the surpassing 
wickedness of the “Declaration” proves my “radical in- 
capacity” to form an historical judgment. A good half 
of my judgment of Cromwell seems to be identical with 
that of Mr. Harrison. I think the “ Declaration” so wicked 
because it tells the miserable Irish that they lied when 
they said they rebelled because they believed the right to 
exercise their religion was to be taken from them—they 
lied, for they never had that right ! 

My incapacity for forming an historical judgment may 
be radical; but I have a glimmering sense of historical 
congruity, and it seems to me very odd that Mr. Harrison 
should think it a breach of professional etiquette for a 
general of the King to dare asperse a general who cut off 
his King’s head. It is distressing to see Mr. Harrison 
waving the Jingo rag inscribed “Honour of the Army” ; 
but it is consoling to find that he does not really think the 
“likely young men.” whom I see listening to the blandish- 
ments of the recruiting-sergeants in Trafalgar-square are 
the military descendants of the Ironsides.—Yours, &c., 


Mary A. M. MArRKs. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MOTIF OF THE “DIVINE COMEDY.” 


DANTE AND THE Divine ComEpy: Studies and Notes. By W. J. 
Payling Wright, B.A. London and New York: John Lane, 
The Bodley Head. 1902. Pp. 140. Price, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. PAYLinG WRIGHT apparently does not believe in pre- 
faces, in which so many writers, by their explanations and 
apologies, give themselves away. Accordingly, we were 
at first a good deal mystified as to the raison d’étre of this 
little work, the genesis of which we were disposed to attri- 
bute to the enthusiasm of a student anxious to range him- 
self with coloro che sanno. It seemed to us that he wished 
to offer an epitome of the Divine Comedy, to disclose its 
broad outlines, and to discuss and, where possible, resolve 
its more obvious problems. There is doubtless room for 
a work in which, undisturbed by points of minute scholar- 
ship, the general reader can acquire the essentials of a 
poem crammed with detail and bristling with elements of 
controversy. This book, though we believe its ultimate 
aim to be somewhat different, largely fulfils such a require- 
ment, and may well serve as a stepping-stone to further 
knowledge. It is thoroughly readable, concise, and, as re- 
gards the central chapters, fairly sound. The writer is a man 
of cultivated mind, who has turned his “ literature,” as Dr. 
Johnson has it, to excellent account in many incidental 
allusions. He thinks clearly; and though we do not 
always accept his conclusions, we do not on that account 
underrate his critical faculty. His style is terse; his 
English pure and expressive. We must protest, however, 
against the useless and ugly neologism “ transhumanise.” 


. With this exception we like the flavour of the book, which 


commends itself as an interesting and well-written treatise. 

Having said so much by way of general appraisement, 
we may now call attention to certain features in the work 
which appear to us open to question. The title of the first 
chapter is “ Benevento,” and the reference is not to the 
town of that name, but to the famous thirteenth-century 
battle, in which Manfred was overthrown. Now, although 
Mr. Wright just avoids committing himself to the assertion, 
the effect of this chapter is to suggest that, for all practical 
purposes, the combat at Benevento closed the Middle Ages. 
“So far as Dante is concerned, the Middle Ages may be 
said to have terminated within a year of his birth.” “ Under 
his [Manfred’s] banner the past seemed to fight almost 
visibly, and when he fell it was not a king but an age that 
passed away—the age of the troubadour, the noble, and the 
serf.”. The persecution of the Albigeois made an end of 
the troubadour, but the noble and the serf persisted as 
types to a much later period. Mr. Wright seems to have 
hazy notions of history. He will find on inquiry that the 


‘“ Middle Age,” or “ Middle Ages,” is a term employed to 


cover the whole interval of time between the collapse of 
the Western Roman Empire and the modern era, which 
began with the Renaissance, or the Reformation—at the 
earliest with the fall of Constantinople in 1453. Mr. 
Wright conceives of the Middle Ages as preceded by cer- 
tain Dark Ages. The times of ignorance are referred to 
sometimes as the “ Dark Ages,” but the designation is purely 
popular. There is no recognised distinction between the 
two periods. 

Mr. Wright’s exposition of /erza rima is altogether 
wrong and misleading. On its metrical side, the Divine 
Comedy is an immense series of alternate rimes, disposed 
in three-line stanzas, often, but not always, complete in 
themselves. ‘The metre easily permits the extension of the 


sense, as the second rime of one stanza is the first and 
third of the next, but the fact that the full stop or colon 
is of necessity so frequently placed at the conclusion of the 
third or sixth line satisfactorily determines the rime-scheme, 
which is not, as Mr. Wright erroneously teaches, ab: abc: 
bcd: cde, but aba: beb: cde, &c. 


Pray, in what edition of 
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Dante has Mr. Wright ever seen the terzines arranged after 
his pattern ? We have looked at several in our possession, 
but in not one can we find the slightest justification for 
such doctrine. Meanwhile, there is no doubt as to the 
difficulty of the task essayed and Dante’s amazing skill as a 
rhymer. Benvenuto da Imola records a pretty legend— 
may we Call it ?—in connection with this topic. When, 
says he, Dante began the composition of the Commedia, all 
the rhymes in the Italian language appeared to him in the 
shape of lovely maidens, and each of them craved admis- 
sion into his poem. In reply to their petitions Dante 
summoned first one and then another, allotting to each its 
place, until, on the completion of the work, it was found 
that none had been left behind. 


With regard to Italian, we were surprised to observe in 
Mr. Wright’s pages the forms “Arnaldo Daniello” and 
“Carlo Martello” preferred to the more usual “ Amaut 
Daniel” and “ Charles Martel.” In the case of personages 
so well known, and non-Italian, this adherence to the text 
is slavish and objectionable. Then, again, there is the 
note on bruno. In a book like the present we do not know 
why so much is made of this point, but if Mr. Wright—on 
the ground that it is pretty Fanny’s way—is minded to 
investigate colour, why confine himself to bruno? Perso 
is an equally elusive hue, about which he will find plenty 
ot information in Mr. Toynbee’s recently published volume. 
For ourselves, when Dante uses the term “ brown” of the 
evening, we believe—especially with his own definition be- 
fore us—that he means “ brown,” and not “ gray.”. We 
have always conjured up woodland scenes in this context, 
and, as the season, summer or autumn. The beams of the 
setting sun striking aslant the pine-woods would produce a 
brilliant brown, which would gradually turn to dun. ‘This, 
or something like it, is the phenomenon which Dante has 
in mind, 

Mr. Wright’s attitude towards the symbolism of the 
poem reveals some inconsistency, as well as some trivi- 
ality. He is much exercised by Dante’s omissions, and 
cannot make up his mind whether they are significant or 
not. He fancies that St. Paul may have been left out of 
Paradise by design, and after giving reasons for this belief 
adds not very consequently: “The fact seems to be that 
souls are introduced into the Paradiso not always for their 
intrinsic merit, but for their ability to answer questions.” 
It is unquestionable that Dante’s procedure is aften arbi- 
trary, and we have no need to infer, because he does not 
mention Abraham as being in Paradise, that the Father of 
the Faithful is ineligible. Mr. Wright realises this to some 
extent, and yet he seeks in places to strain negative evidence. 
“ Apparently,” he says, “ souls do not stay for a long time in 
Purgatory. At any rate, most of those whom Dante meets 
are comparatively recent arrivals.” In a note he suggests, 
as an alternative, that Dante knew or cared little about the 
folk of the Dark Ages. He certainly knew or cared less, 
and quite as certainly he intended no argument regarding 
the length of time passed by souls in Purgatory to be 
deduced from his silence. Obviously his poem could not 
be made a category of all the souls in Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise; and the idea of proportional representation 
applied to all ages and countries was not part of his plan. 


It is curious that Mr. Wright, following in the steps of 
Ruskin, raises needless difficulties about the extremely 
simple symbolism of the three steps at “St. Peter’s Gate.” 
That these steps represent the three constituents of repent- 
ance—confession, contrition, and satisfaction—we have no 
doubt in the world, and Mr. Wright, in speaking of the 
“entire and very remarkable absence of the sacerdotal 
element ”—again basing his argument on Dante’s to-be- 
expected consistency—should remember the seven “ P.’s” 
representing the seven deadly sins. The number and idea 
are strictly ecclesiastical and orthodox. Mr. Wright, how- 
ever, has no great love of theology. Referring to Matilda, 
he remarks, “ What does she symbolise ? Those who read 
Dante as poetry, and not as theology, will not greatly care. 
For most of us symbols are no more than mirrors in which 


our own mental features are reflected. In these, as in other 
matters, we receive but what we give.” 

It seems almost cruel to apply Mr. Wright’s dictum 
to his last chapter, in which he makes an elaborate attempt 
to prove inat the motif of the Divine Comedy is fear of 
death. By the time he has reached this point Mr. Wright 
has changed his view about the importance of symbolism, 
and tells us that we must “pore over the first two cantos 
again and again until a consistent meaning begins to dawn.” 
Now, we may frankly say that the author has made out an 
excellent case on the whole, and his theory deserves re- 
spectful consideration. Still, he has failed to convince us. 
The real motif of the Divine Comedy may be learnt from 
the lips of Beatrice, who says: 


“* When from the flesh to spirit I ascended 
And beauty and virtue were in me increased, 
I was to him less dear and less delightful ; 
And into ways untrue he turned his steps, 
Pursuing the false images of good 
That never any promises fulfil ; 
Nor prayer for inspiration me availed, 
By means of which in dreams and otherwise 
I called him back, so little did he heed them. 
So low he fell that all appliances 
For his salvation were already short, 
Save showing him the people of perdition.” 
(Purg. xxx. 127-38, Longfellow’s Trans.). 


The notion that Dante ever sowed wild oats is horrible to 
Mr. Wright, who raves about the “ prurient critic of the 
dunghill kind.” It may interest him to learn that Signor 
Pio Rajna adopts the most literal version of Dante’s confes- 
sions, and believes that Dante for a while led a licentious 
life. Stirely we may admit the possibility of this view with- 
out abusing opponents as “ prurient critics.” There must 
have been a decline in virtue, for Guido Cavalcanti’s sonnet 
is in complete accord with Dante’s own testimony, which 
it may fairly be held to elucidate. In this reproachful little 
poem Dante is taxed with baseness in his thoughts, with an 
abject life, and with the loss of many virtues. It is hinted 
pretty plainly that he is not over-careful as to the company 
he keeps, and Guido would fain exorcise an “evil one” 
from his dishonoured soul. 

With reference to the three hostile beasts, Mr. Wright 
does not appear to know that they are borrowed from 
Jeremiah ; and the context of the verse (v. 6) in which they 
are mentioned favours the interpretation that they are ex- 
ternal, not internal, enemies which bar the way to Dante’s 
wished-for consummation. This we believe to be a false 
ideal of happiness, which the violence, avarice, and 
treachery of others made it impossible for him to attain. 


F. J. S. 





THE MEDICI AND THE ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE. 
THE MEDICI AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Smeaton, M.A. The World’s Epoch Makers. 
T. and T. Clark. 1901. 


By Oliphant 
Edinburgh : 


Ir is not an easy undertaking to deal with this subject in 
the manner indicated by the title; the “ Renaissance” 
lends itself to historical treatment even less than the Refor- 
mation, «nd the task is not made much lighter by confining 
it toa single country. It may seem to render it less elusive 
if the subject be connected with the patronage bestowed by 
one family on letters and fine art, but the connection with 
the Medici is not so essential as Mr. Smeaton would have 
us believe. 

And matters are complicated because his later chapters 
deal with the two Medici Popes, Leo X. and Clement VIi., 
and this transition breaks the unity of the subject, so far as 
it had any from being connected with certain chapters oi 
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Florentine history. Moreover, as if the historian had not 
had enough of distractions in the earlier part of the work, 
his treatment of Leo X. cannot well omit all reference to 
Lco’s dealings with the German Reformers ; this is a topic 
that cannot well be dismissed summarily, and yet should 
not be allowed to encroach on the main interest which 
determined the appearance of Leo in the book. Perhaps 
Mr. Smeaton gets over this difficulty rather adroitly by insist- 
ing that Leo’s attitude towards the German Reformation 
was chiefly due to his indifference to theology and absorp- 
tion in humanism. Yet on the whole Mr. Smeaton does 
less adequate justice to the later Medici, who after their 
family had been for a time turned out of Florence were 
active in Rome from the Papal chair; and we do not 
wonder thereat, for after becoming enthusiastic over Cosimo 
Mr. Smeaton puts no bounds to his admiration for Lorenzo, 
and rarely fails to speak of him except as the “ Magnifico,” 
as if it were a new office, like Podesta or Gonfaloniere ; 
and so the achievements of any others of this line who 
came after could only be sung in a minor key and give the 
impression of an anti-climax. Mr. Smeaton complains that 
Machiavelli bore little love to the Medici, and dismissed 
them as a rule with faint praise; on these grounds he 
would have us believe that Machiavelli’s language touching 
Cosimo shows how great a man the “ pater-patrie” was, 
because from Niccolo Machiavelli’s pen “blame ever 
flowed more readily than praise.” The truth seems 
to be that Machiavelli was one of the great his- 
torians of the Thucydidean type, who judge men 
and cities with the reason as well as with the feel- 
ings, and see things steadily and as a whole. It is true 
that his verdicts are meagre, restrained, and epigrammatic ; 
and Rinaldo degli Albizzi, Niccolo da Uzano (he who con- 
demned the “ imperialist” attack on Lucca as an “ impresa” 
than which Florence had never carried one “ piu inguista, 
né piu pericolosa, né che da quella dovessere nascere 
maggiori danni”) come in for a few crumbs of encomium, 
as well as John of the Black Bands, Cosimo, Pietro, and 
Lorenzo himself. To the last, indeed, Machiavelli paid 
the high compliment of ending his Florentine history at his 
death, after a long “elogio,” written in no grudging spirit. 
We think that Mr. Smeaton might have acknowledged a 
little more freely his own debt to Machiavelli, for it is clear 
that in several places he follows his historical account very 
faithfully. It is true that Machiavelli for the most part 
ignored the Renaissance; but what was he to do? One 
is reminded of the conscientious sightseer who, being about 
to visit Florence for a very short time, and desiring to 
observe the greatest economy and obtain the utmost 
“profit,” took advice as to how he should best dispose of 
his hours. He was counselled ta divide Florentine sights 
under three heads, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and neglect two of them. Historians have to do some- 
thing of this kind; and Mr. Smeaton, having set out to 
write the debt of the Italian Renaissance to the Medici, 
could not bestow more attention on the secular history of 
Florence than was needed to exhibit the fortunes of his 
heroes and their ability as politicians, and particularly the 
diplomatic triumphs of the “ Magnifico.” Italy, in fact, 
during the fifteenth century, was as interesting from that 
point of view as Greece during the Peloponnesian War ; 
the quarrels of city States, the disturbing and ungovernable 
ambitions of such condottieri as Filippo Visconti and 
Francesco Sforza, if we omit the nefarious and incessant 
activities of Sixtus, ought not to interest us any more than 
the battles of bees; but alike in ancient Greece and 
medizval Italy they do, and when in the one case Philip, 
in the other Spain, Austria, France, finally overwhelm all 
the disputants, we do not condemn them as suffering the 
just penalty of their own acts, but pity their misfortunes. 
As Mr. Smeaton points out, Lorenzo anticipated this issue 
of Italian bickering, and wrote to his Ambassador in Rome 
in 1489 thus: 
“T dislike these Ultramontanes and barbarians beginning 
to interfere in Italy. We are so disunited and so deceitful 


that I believe that nothing but shame and loss would be our 
lot; recent experience may serve to foretell the future.” 


- Machiavelli notes the appreciation of Lorenzo shared 
by rulers outside Italy : 

“Fece Mattia re d’Ungheria molti segni dell amore gli 
postava. Il Soldano (7.e., of Egypt) con suoi oratori et suoi 
doni lo visité6 e presenté Il gran Turco gli pose nelle mani 
Bernardo Bandini, del suo fratello ucciditore.” 

Perhaps the following sentences might have been a 
little amplified : 

** Amava naravigliosamente qualunque era in una arte 
eccellente; favorrivai litterati; di one messer Agnolo -da 
Montepulciano, messer Christofano Landini e messer 
Demetrio greco ne possono rendere ferma testimonianza. 
Ondeché il conte Giovanni della Mirandola, uomo qualsiche 
divino, lasciate tutte l’altre parti della Europa ch’ egli 
aveva peragrate, mosso dalla magnificenza di Lorenzo pose 
la sua abitazione ni Firenze.” 

One is tempted to suggest that Mr. Smeaton is a little 
too much inclined to see the influence of the Renaissance 
everywhere, and that once or twice he sees it where it was 
not. Thus when the war of Ferrara had dragged on for 
some time, and the merchants and burgesses of Florence 
had begun to feel the effect of the taxation borne to maintain 
the mercenaries with whose help Florence had to fight her 
battles, since Tuscany did not seem to breed a due supply 
of soldiers, and the position of Lorenzo was becoming less 
secure among his fellow citizens, because they knew that the 
chief object of the Pope Sixtus IV. and Ferrante, King of 
Naples, was to humble Lorenzo, the latter, finding that with 
all these grievances the military position of Florence, a city 
accustomed to being worsted in fight, was getting worse, 
made up his mind that the war must be stopped, and that the 
Republic could not afford “to see this thing through.” It 
happened that the Pope and the King, after the defeat of 
Florence at Poggibonse, apparently wishing to make some 
use of their victory, offered Florence a truce of three 
months. Lorenzo thought that he would have a personal 


‘interview with one of the two, and after some reflections 


set forth by Machiavelli he made up his mind that it would 
be better policy to approach the King. Lorenzo, with no 
little boldness, visited Naples, and, to the general surprise, 
brought the King round to see that his interests were rather 
to be served by making peace with Florence. Machiavelli 
dwells on the personal qualities of Lorenzo as disarming 
the hostility of the King; but he gives little warrant for the 
theory set forth by Mr. Smeaton: 

“The Neapolitan tyrant while a monster in 
much. was ambitious to pose as a friend of the 
“New Learning,” and he knew that Lorenzo was not only 
the most munificent patron, but also one of the most 
illustrious exponents, of the Renaissance principles. It was 
the Renaissance card which won the trick. With startling 
boldness, yet with consummate art, Lorenzo played the 
game of flattering Ferrante. No ordinary adulation, how- 
ever, would have had success with the Neapolitan Phaleris. 

But to be hailed by the great Renaissance patron of 
the period as a brother humanist and a fellow-patron of 
learning, was a delicate incense to his vanity,” &c. 

Machiavelli, in fact, seems to doubt whether the treaty 
would have done Florence much good, as one of tlie 
King’s captains, the Duke of Calabria, showed no eagerness 
to leave Sienna, where he was quartered, and the city still 
seemed in great danger of losing her independence. “Ma 
Iddio, che sempre in simili estremita ha di quella avuta 
particolar cura, fece nascere un accidente insperato, il 
quale dette al re ed al papa ed ai Venezians maggion pen- 
sieri che queli di Toscano.” This was the capture of 
Otranto by Mahomet, the Grand Turk. Italy could still 
pull herself together before a common danger. 

By corinecting his subject chiefly with the Medici Mr. 
Smeaton has limited himself chiefly to an account of the 
scholars who lived under their patronage. He has little 
to say of Italian art; a few passing references to Brunel- 
leschi’s work in Florence and Bramante’s in Rome hardly 
form an adequate recognition of those two architects. It 
should be remembered on the other side that Mr. Smeaton 
has had an enormous wealth of matter to deal with in a 
short space, and that he must have been hard put to it 
more than once to know what to leave out, where to give 
only a passing reference, and where to dilate freely. Yet 
we think that if he had cut out some of his schwarmerei 
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about Lorenzo, he might have been able to take more 
notice of other people. Of several of the great men of 
letters he does give excellent little sketches, as of Pico 
della Mirandolla, Ficino, and Poliziano. We notice that 
irrespective of Poliziano’s merits as a humanist, Mr. 
Smeaton agrees with the late Mr. Symonds’s high estimate 
of him as a vernacular poet. We suppose that all students 
of the Renaissance are led insensibly to pay unduly high 
regard to excellence of form; but if we judge Poliziano 
by subject matter it seems a little daring to speak of him 
as the greatest name in Italian literature between Boccaccio 
and Ariosto. (Weassume that in these comparisons modern 
poets are left out.) His Italian poems are few, and the 
most considerable deals with the jousts at which Julian 
distinguished himself; is this enough to warrant elevation 
to the small circle in which Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto 
move ? 

A book on this subject tempts us to consider whether 
Italy was much the better off for the Renaissance, and 
whether tyrants and their literary courtiers would not have 
been better occupied with those problems such as Machia- 
velli brooded over, the suppression of the condottieri and 
the pacification of Italy ; as it was they discussed Plato, as 
the Byzantine doctors discussed high matters, while the 
Turk was outside the gate; in this case it was the northern 
barbarian; and so far as Lorenzo put off the day of his 
invasion, perhaps he was not less well employed than in 
paying men to rescue manuscripts. 

> &. Cc 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE- 


DipLomatic RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND SPANISH- 
America. J. H. Latané, Ph.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tuts volume, which must take an important place in the 
growing literature of American history, consists of a series 
of lectures delivered by the author at the Johns Hopkins 
University under the terms of a lectureship founded by Dr. 
Albert Shaw, of New York. These facts, and the excel- 
lence of the work itself, are examples of that munificent 
endowment of education in the United States of which we 
hear, and of its results. Dr. Albert Shaw is, or was lately, 
still alive, and holding the editorship of an important Ameri- 
can magazine. The Johns Hopkins University speaks for 
itself, and so does the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
where Mr. Latané is the Professor of History. The lectures 
are the fruit of thorough and careful study of American 
diplomatic history, and conceived in a just historical spirit. 
Mr. Latané’s first three chapters are concerned with a 
most interesting but little studied part of the annals of 
reform. Scarcely anyone of average reading knows the 
story of the rupture between the Spanish colonies in South 
America and their governing monarchy, though that break- 
ing-off is one ,of the tallest landmarks in the history of 
Spain, and though the part played by English Ministers 
and English forces in the struggle was of very great im- 
portance. The whole episode helps us to realise better 
than almost any other group of facts the force of the simple 
Revolutionary doctrine. South American patriotism 1s 
not, and never has been, a very great or noble thing ; it pro- 
duced a few grand characters, but it did not raise the people 
to aheight. It has not made a nation, still less a power, of 
them, and some may say that it has not come to anything. 
But one thing at least it has done ; it has obtained freedom. 
The people are their own masters for good or evil, and 
their worst is better than ever was the best of the Spanish 
Crown. They had not, like France, a glorious national 
tradition to fulfil; they were sustained by no sense of a 
historic blood flowing in their veins—indeed, that which 
flowed in them was never without traces of the negro and 
the Indian. But once shown the way the individual South 


American was as anxious to be free as any other human 
being. His inactive character had tolerated for genera- 
tions a system of economic and political oppression such 
as the worst of English statesmen never dreamed of apply- 
ing to our own lost American colonies. He was allowed to 
use no goods but, those of Spanish make; he might make 
for himself only such things as Spain could not send to 
him, and he might cultivate nothing that Spanish growers 
could supply. He might not own a ship or have a cargo 
consigned to him. No foreign vessel might touch at his 
ports, and foreigners and foreign capital were forbidden the 
country. In 1803 orders came from Spain to root up all the 
vines in certain provinces because the Cadiz merchants 
ecmplained of a diminution in the consumption of thev 
wines. Such a Government the Spanish colonies never 
found intolerable until New England and France opened 
their eyes, and the spirit of political freedom began every- 
where to stir. 

Francesco de Miranda, the first name on the roll oi 

South American patriots, was a Venezuelan. He fought 
with the English colonists in their revolt, and afterwards with 
Dumouriez in. the armies of France in 1793. His name 
appears among those of the heroes of the Revolution on the 
Arc de Triomphe in Paris. As early, probably, as 1783 he 
had gained the ear of the English Government for his plan 
of emancipation for the Spanish colonies by foreign inter- 
vention. Pitt attempted to carry it out between 1804 and 
1807, but he demanded allegiance to the King of England, 
and his expedition was miserably beaten. In 1810, after 
Napoleon’s seizure of the Spanish Crown, South America, 
which had long been in a turmoil, rose and claimed its 
independence. Mr. Latané traces the remarkable history 
of José de San Martin, who directed the revolution in the 
Scuth, one of the great patriots of history; and of Simon 
Bolivar, the liberator of the North, a man of immense 
egotism, but of indomitable courage and burning enthusiasm. 
These two men fought the attempts of Spain, under her re- 
stored monarchy, to reconquer her revolted colonies. By 
1815 the revolution was almost entirely suppressed ; for 
some years the trained troops of King Ferdinand were mas- 
ters of South America. But the two patriot leaders and 
their supporters never lost heart, and by 1821 the position 
was reversed. The battle of Ayachuco in 1824 was the last 
blow struck for South American independence, and the 
Republics were launched upon their turbulent course. 
' From these troubles arose the Monroe Doctrine, which 
is not only a cardinal maxim of United States diplomacy, 
but a statement of national policy of the deepest and 
broadest significance. It was in effect an answer to the 
agreement between the absolutist Powers of Europe known 
as the Secret Treaty of Verona, signed for Austria, Fraace, 
Prussia, and Russia in 1822. By this instrument the high 
contracting parties bound themselves to attack representa- 
tive government, the liberty of the Press, and opposition 
to the clerical power; and especially to subsidise France, 
under the restored monarchy, to raise Spain by force of 
arms to her old position in Europe. This was taken to 
involve an attempt upon the newly-won liberties of South 
America. Canning, while he constantly discussed with the 
American Ambassador the making of a joint declaration 
against such a project, did not see his way to an acknow- 
ledgment on behalf of Great Britain of the independence 
of the Republics, which, however, the United States 
Government had already formally admitted in 1822 in a 
Message addressed by President Monroe to Congress. In 
December of the next year the President, having regard 
to the absolutist mandate to France, issued the Message to 
Congress containing the Monroe Doctrine. He had also 
in mind a recent claim made by Russia to a large territory 
on the north-west coast of North America, which claim the 
United States Government was determined strenuously to 
resist. 

What, then, is in fact this doctrine, which is to-day 
appealed to by the United States in more than one ques- 
tion of world-wide importance, which is said to be involved 
in the Isthmian Canal scheme and in the Philippine ques- 
tion, and has brought our own and the American Govern- 
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ments to the very edge of war. Its terms, abstracted from 
the text of President Monroe’s Message, are as follows : 


“The American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colo- 
nisation by any European Power.” 

“We should consider any attempt (on the part of the 
allied Powers) to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the Governments who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and on’ just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppress- 
ing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European Power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States.” 


Two years later Canning acknowledged the independ- 
ence of the Republics. He did not arrest the French in- 
vasion of Spain, but he put a stop to the plan of recon- 
quering South America, “calling the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old.” It is perhaps 
not too early for Liberals to admit that to speak of “ cailing 
into existence” a world which had made itself by its own 
valour, and been acknowledged long before by another 
Power, was to use very figurative language. 


What President Monroe and his Government intended 
the limits of the Monroe Doctrine to be is not to be known, 
and is not important. We are accustomed to the con- 
venient political principle which allows to any law the 
meaning which we think it ought to bear, as apart from 
what its framers had in mind. The right of the United 
States to declare a policy of their own is undeniable, and 
if they choose to read it into this Message it is nobody else’s 
business. ‘The only question that concerns us and the rest 
of the world is whether or no the Doctrine can be admitted 
by them in the form which Americans choose to give 
it. It amused Lord Salisbury in 1895, at the time of the 
Venezuela dispute, to contend in a despatch to Washington 
that Mr. Olney’s view of the Doctrine went far beyond the 
scope of President Monroe’s text. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Olney’s interpretation was the most positive and 
far-reaching ever made. He said: “ The rule in question 
has but a single purpose and object. It is that no European 
Power or combination of Powers shall forcibly deprive an 
American State of the right and power of self-government, 
and of shaping for itself its own political fortunes and 
destinies.” Lord Salisbury asserted that this went farther 
than President Monroe intended to go, and so, probably, 
it does; but as the American people were all behind Mr. 
Olney and Mr. Cleveland, the point had merely an academic 
interest. Its insignificance was implicitly admitted by Lord 
Salisbury, who, immediately on Mr. Cleveland’s adopting 
a fighting attitude, became most friendly, and hastened to 
agree to an arbitration on the boundary dispute. The 
point can hardly be raised by us again, for Lord Salisbury 
has since said of the United States: “ For several years our 
relations with and cordial feelings towards our kinsmen on 
the other side of the Atlantic have been constantly growing, 
and though neither we interfere in the affairs of their con- 
tinent nor they interfere in the affairs of ours,” and so 
forth—the rest was insignificant. 


Mr. Latané treats fully the principal occasions upon 
which the Monroe Doctrine has been asserted in American 
history. His chapter‘on “The Proposed Central American 
Canal” does not carry us to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
but he alludes to it in a preface, pointing out that the adop- 
tion of the rules for neutralisation from the Suez Canal 
Treaty of 1888 was the policy advocated by President 
Cleveland. The sordid story of Louis Napoleon’s inter- 
vention in Mexico has a chapter to itself, and the long story 
of the relations between the States and Cuba is thoroughly 
dealt with. Mr. Latané touches doubtfully upon the ques- 
tion of American expansion, and its reaction upon Republi- 
can institutions. “That it is attended,” he says, “by more 
than ordinary danger will be admitted even by its most 


enthusiastic supporters.” And he adds that the danger will 
probably come “from the reaction upon our domestic in- 
stitutions due to the adoption in the field of colonial govern- 
ment of the principle that government rests on force rather 
than on the consent of the governed.” Washington’s Fare- 
well Message, the obverse of the Monroe Doctrine, was 
directed against “ entangling alliances.” “It may be safely 
predicted,” says Mr. Latané, “ that the time will come when 
Europe will remind us of the Monroe Doctrine, and not 
we Europe.” 


E. C. 





FOUR FRENCH ROMANCES. 


Mavuprat. By George Sand. London: William Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 

COLOMBA—CARMEN. By Prosper Mérimée. London: William 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE Brack TuLip. By Dumas the Elder. London: William 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. By Dumas the Younger. London: 
William Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


THEsE four novels recall a wonderful epoch in literary his- 
tory. ‘They were all written in the period between 1830 and 
1848, the last of them being produced in the great year of 
Revolutions. The reign of Louis Philippe, whatever it may 
have been in politics, was in literature the golden age of 
romance. The dourgeois predominance in the Government 
only sharpened the wits and whetted the imagination of 
the romanticists. Beneath the dull surface of affairs a great 
spirit was moving, and though it was to show itself a little 
ridiculous in action, as in the movement for the Duchesse 
de Berri and her child, and in its period of triumph, as the 
Second Empire may be considered, supremely absurd, it 
inspired a vast number of glorious works of the imagination. 
‘The dominant figures of this period were Victor Hugo and 
George Sand, and to treat of it without mentioning the 
author of Hernani would be like playing Hamlet with the 
part of the Prince left out. Victor Hugo, to his own 
generation, was the Romantic Movement. Mérimée, the 
two Dumas, and even George Sand, were only in it, as it 
were, by accident, and though to us the eloquent denouncer 
of Napoleon the Little stands outside as well as in the fore- 
front of the movement he inspired, no one doubts that con- 
temporary opinion was justified in choosing his as the name 
to conjure with or to denounce. But we are not now con- 
cerned with Victor Hugo. Notre Dame is included in the 
fine series, “ A Century of French Romance,” in which our 
fcur novels appear, but it will be dealt with in a separate 
article. 

The four novels before us belong, as we have said, to 
the romantic movement, and Za Dame aux Camélias, as the 
least strictly romantic of them, marks very well the end of 
the period. Of the four authors only one of them, Dumas 
pére, was a romancer and nothing else. George Sand’s 
romances form the least part, and that generally the least 
considered, of her vast literary output. The well of 
romance in Prosper Mérimée, at its best limpid rather than 
full, was soon dried up, and the romance lost for ever in 
the savant and the cynic. Dumas fils was at his greatest as 
a writer of problem plays, and despite Mr. Arthur Symons’s 
warning in his sympathetic and suggestive preface we 
should incline to rank Za Dame aux Camélias with his later 
work rather than with the imitative, artificial, and entirely 
unreadable romances of his youth. Yet all these writers 
were inspired with the romantic spirit of the age, and never 
were they more inspired than when they wrote the four 
novels before us. 

In an interesting essay on George Sand, written soins 
time in the seventies, Mr. Henry James said of her 
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romances, “ We cannot easily imagine posterity travelling 
with them in its trunk. At the same time, we can imagine 
that if these admirable tales fall out of fashion, such 
of our descendants as stray upon them in the dusty 
comers of old libraries will sit down on the book-case 
ladder with the open volume and turn it over with surprise 
and enchantment. What a beautiful mind! they will say ; 
what an extraordinary style! why have we not known more 
about these things ? And as, when that time comes, we 
suppose the world will be given over to a ‘realism’ that 
we have not as yet begun faintly to foreshadow, George 
Sand’s novels will have, for the children of the twenty-first 
century, something of the same charm which Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen had for those of the nineteenth . . . 
They are the easy writing which makes hard reading.” 
Then; after complaining of their intellectual laxity, he 
is fain to admit that “ Mauprat is a solid, masterly, manly 
book.” It is the praise in these words to which we would 
call attention, wrung as it is from one so unwilling to give 
in to the charm of romance. The truthis that the happy 
dreams of this warm-hearted woman, narrated with so 
much ease and spontaneity, can scarcely fail to please any- 
one with the ghost of an imagination, and ‘are irresistible 
to “initiated persons of the optimistic class.” That. they 
are dreams we cannot deny. The figures that move through 
Mauprat, Edmée, Patience, the Mole-Catcher, the coupe- 
jarret Mauprats, and the rest, though they do enchanting 
things and set the heart throbbing with emotion, are in- 
tangible and unreal, and, when we want to look at them 
closely, fade away before our eyes. But if George Sand 
dreamt in such works, at least she dreamt true. 

» When we turn from George Sand’s work to Prosper 
Mérimée’s we are conscious at once of a loss and of a gain. 
The heart has gone out of romance, but something very 
beautiful has come to take its place, the spirit of truth, 
perhaps. It is a commonplace to say that Mérimée is a 
master of form. It is not only form that makes us believe 
every incident in that somewhat theatrical story of a ven- 
detta, Colomba, or in Carmen, that would have been in 
other hands a wild and improbable story of a brigand and 
a Spanish gipsy. It is partly, no doubt, the half satirical 
aloofness of the author, who we see at once does not care 
sufficiently to lie to us as George Sand lies in Mauprat. 
It is also that there is a new spirit in them, what we call 
Realism, which has triumphed over romance, but which 
romance can use, as Mr. Kipling has shown us, and as 
Prosper Mérimée showed us in these stories when he 
hardly realised what he was calling into existence, for its 
own purpose. Mérimée’s stories will always mean more to 
his fellow artists, who realise the extent to which he brought 
perfection to the narrative form, than to the general 
public, who will find him cold. Yet we cannot imagine 
anyone failing to find Colomba exciting or Carmen fascinat- 
ing. These two are the best as well as the most popular 
of his tales. 

With the Dumas we have perhaps a wider acquaintance 
in England than with the two authors just mentioned. 
From our boyhood up the great inventor of incident has 
been the familiar friend of nearly everyone who reads 
novels at all, while the theatre has made a large section 
of the English public familiar with his son, whom we may 
call, in contradistinction, the great creator of types. Dumas 
the Elder could hardly make his figures stand up, but he 
got over the difficulty by never allowing them to keep still. 
Dumas the Younger hardly allows his characters to move, 
but their sentimental attributes are perfectly convincing, 
even when we think them a little strained. The Black 
Tulip is as good an example of the elder Dumas’s works 
as a short novel could be. The Lady of the Camellias 
(which, by the way, is not so well translated as the other 
three books, though better than the average run of trans- 
lations) is a novel by itself, though it has set the fashion of 
many others. There is nothing convincing in it except the 
sincerity of the author, and the type which inspired it is not 
so well realised as in the play, though it is perhaps better 
written about than in the later version. 


One thing strikes us about all these novels, and that is 


that, though they have been followed by multitudes of imita- 
tions, these have not spoilt them. If the reader will let his 
mind wander back through all the vendettas in which he 
has tried to get excited and failed, through all the brigands 
he was meant to admire and did not, through all the un- 
fortunate women with whom he was asked to sympathise 
and could not, and then read or re-read Colomba, Mauprat, 
or La Dame aux Camélias, he will find that there has once 
been genuine inspiration expended on these eternal topics 
of the romancer. 


L. R. F. O. 





FICTION. 


THE LAND OF THE Lost. By William Satchell. London: 
Methuen and Co. 


BLuE Lities. By Lucas Cleeve. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Lupus Amoris. By Benjamin Swift. London: Philip Wellby. 


THE Sitver Gate. By Clarence Forestier-Walker. London: 
Greening and Co. 


Ras Conciusions. By G. W. Appleton. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 


My weekly dive into the bran-pie provided by the pub- 
lishers of fiction has not brought to light any great prize. 
Of the five novels I have selected for notice Mr. William 
Satchell’s seems to me the best, although, like that of the 
curate’s egg, its goodness lies in patches. The scene is 
laid in New Zealand, in that part of the colony where 
vanished forests of Kauri gum-trees yield their treasures to 
the digger, and it is for the pictures of life in the camp 
surrounding the inn of the “ Scarlet Man” rather than for 
any merit in the story itself that the book will hold the 
reader’s attention. The life led by one’s own countrymen 
in lands far distant, and amongst surroundings so un- 
familiar, must always prove of interest if described in such 
a way as to make it real to the inward eye; and Mr. 
Satchell, besides dealing with a pursuit which is little heard 
of, has drawn a wonderfully vivid picture of the life of the 
Kauri gum-diggers. There is one figure that stands out in 
his pages, that of Jessamine Olive, the King of the Diggers 
—a gentle creature, whose brain has been unhinged by a 
shock, but who possesses a marvellous knowledge of the 
conditions under which the treasured gum is to be found, 
and sometimes in a sort of inspired trance describes the 
wonderful vanished forest in whose shade he imagines him- 
self to be standing. The strange conglomeration of men 
of all classes and characters who are to be found in the dig- 
gings is also well described : 

‘Some were from the universities of England; some were 
ignorant, but with their wits sharpened to an extraordinary 
degree by experience. They were from all countries—from 
Austria in great numbers—and of all trades and professions. 
The type of the settler who had a wife and family some- 
where beyond the confines of the field was also well repre- 
sented. He was of a tamer species, but also of a stronger 
and sterner. He worked methodically, with his eye stead- 
fastly riveted on the future; and that future would probably 
behold him grey headed, but active and rosy, the owner of 
lands and houses, of cattle and horses, and of a handsome 
family, living in an earthly paradise, the work of their own 
hands. There was also another class, less desirable in 
character and not so easy to define in words. These men 
moved rapidly from field to field, living on the gullibility of 
the storekeepers, or loafing on the good nature of the 
diggers. Some of them were fugitives from justice. There 
was also a sprinkling of mechanics and clerks out of employ- 
ment; old men for whom the world had no further use, and 
who preferred independence to the strict, prison-like rule of 
a poor man’s refuge; and last, but not least, a sprinkling of 
natives of both sexes.” 


The story to which the scenes in the gum field and in 
the Maori settlements form a background is somewhat com- 
monplace, but it is constructed not without skill, and 7'he 
Land of the Lost is, on the whole, well worth reading. — 

Biue Littes is the story of a lady, told in the main to 
her diary, with short interludes from the pen of Lucas 


—— 
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Cleeve—of a lady who has been driven to leave her hus- 
band and searches for rest and happiness first of all in a 
German watering-place, and afterwards in a lovely country 
house in Wales. How the comfort that she needs, is sup- 
plied the reader must be left to discover for himself. His 
credulity will be somewhat taxed when he is required to 
suppose that the growth of a beard makes such a difference 
to a man that he at once becomes absolutely unrecog- 
nisable, and, indeed, probability is not the strongest feature 
of Blue Lilies. But the story is written with considerable 
charm, if with occasional Jongucurs, and the character of 
the aggrieved wife, as well as that of the mean, priggish 
husband she has left, is presented with genuine insight. I 
quote a passage from Mrs. Bedford’s diary, written during 
her stay at Baden Leuchtenberg : 


“T have tried to get some information out of my landlady 
as to the character and tastes and dispositions of the Ger- 
man women, but I am very disappointed in them. I had 
always thought that they were so clever; I had read some- 
where that when the German peasants were not in the field 
they were playing the piano or reading Heine, but they are 
not as intelligent as an English nursery-maid; they learn 
more, certainly, but it seems entirely mechanical; they seem 
to absorb learning without the power of giving it out again. 
There is a sort of military training even about the women; 
they have all, as it were, learnt according to regulations, 
and feel that they have no right to dispute what they are told 
or to have any ideas on the subject. They are certainly 
years behind the times, although they bicycle and toc-toc. 
They seem to think it a duty to try new inventions, as if in 
a sort of pitying, condescending way it was only right to 
give science a chance; but they never grow enthusiastic, and 
while they know the names of every town and river and port 
on the map they know nothing of national character or of 
foreign politics. I can well imagine that the Empress 
Frederic must have suffered very much in such a country, 
and that the Emperor’s energy is the heritage of her baffled 
enthusiasms.” 


Mr. Benjamin Swift’s Zudus Amoris is an entertaining 
story of a young spendthrift of good family, who took ser- 
vice as a groom under a fox-hunting earl, and fell in love 
with the daughter of that nobleman. There is also a rich 
miser, who lives in a wretched room in a street in Covent 
Garden, and a minor poet, who lives in the same quarter, 
and gets inspiration from the country produce which is 
displayed beneath his window. Zudus Amoris is a far 
better story than Sordon, the last of Mr. Swift’s essays in 
fiction, but it contains some of the same faults, not, how- 
ever, in such noticeable degree. Why will Mr. Swift per- 
sist in calling his peers’ daughters “the Hon. So-and-So” 
whenever their names are mentioned ? 


I have not the same objection to reading a publisher’s 
opinion of the books he sends out which some of my fellow 
reviewers express. Such an opinion rather interests me, 
while at the same time sharpening my critical sense. But 
I really have no idea of the meaning of the following some- 
what lengthy sentence extracted from the review kindly 
printed on the paper cover of Zhe Silver Gate : 

* The study of a girl’s character who is prepared to make 
for her first love the supreme sacrifice—and the agony of 
mind that she goes through when later she seeks the pos- 
sibility of what she had been ready to do, may wreck the 
ideal life she leads when she loves for the second time—is 
sharply yet tenderly told, and the sidelights of the best and 
worst of society which are thrown on the picture help to 
accentuate what we believe to be a true story.” 


. At any rate, whether true or not, the story itself is a 
good one, although the want of reticence displayed in some 
of its scenes is deplorable, and especially so as it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conviction that the author, in spite of the 
“Clarence” of the title page and the “Mr.” of the pub- 
lishers’ puff, is a woman. There is a little too much stress 
laid on the majesty of men-servants, and the author may be 
recommended to avoid the bathos of passages like the fol- 
lowing, which is one of many: 

“Evelyn could not answer, something seemed to catch 
at her throat; and she sat down limply, and to Emily’s 
horror burst into a passion of tears. 

“Then Emily did what perhaps was the wisest thing, for 
she went quickly into the dining-room, and came back with 
some brandy, which she insisted upon Evelyn sipping.” 


Clarence Forestier-Walker’s faults are all capable of 
eradication, and she has the power of constructing a good 
story and of writing it well. 


Rash Conclusions is a story of murder and its detee- 
tion. I was not aware that Scotland Yard detectives had 
the power to hold informal courts of justice on the scene 
of a crime, and to grant freedom to the accessories, already 
arrested and committed to prison, on their own responsi- 
bility, but it is something in a story of this sort to come 
across a detective who attends to his business without 
wasting his time and attention on growing roses or playing 
the flute. Mr, Appleton’s characters are mere puppets, but 
if the success of a detective story lies in the fact that the 
perpetrator of a crime shall not be suspected until the final 
scene, he has achieved it. 

M. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


NATURALLY, the Education Bill is the principal topic of 
the May reviews. Dr. Macnamara criticises it in the /ort- 
nightly. He shows how the excellent principle of “One 
Authority” is only abused in the existing arrangements for 
making the Municipal Council that authority. He wel- 
comes the notion of maintaining the Voluntary schools from 
public sources. With regard to religious instruction, he is 
not sanguine. He ridicules the absurd proposal that “ if 
the parents of thirty children dislike the form of religious 
instruction given in the existing school, or schools, they 
can apply to the local authority to build a separate school, 
which will, of course, be undenominational ; and if the local 
authority refuse, they, or the religious body to which they 
belong, can build a school themselves, and “ immediately 
throw it upon the public purse for maintenance.” And for 
the composing of the question of religious teaching he 
offers, though somewhat despairingly, this suggestion : 
““My proposal, broadly, would be that, in connection 
with the undenominational schools, facilities, outside the 
school premises, should be offered for the instruction of 
children during the hour of religious instruction in 
the particular tenets of the Church to which their parents 
helong—if this exceptional treatment be desired. In the 
denominational schools I would suggest the compromise 
that, since all denominational instruction, except, of course, 
in the Roman Catholic schools, is very much more nearly 
undenominational than is popularly supposed, the diffi- 
culty might be met by making the religious instruction in 
these schools frankly undenominational on Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, with the right to give cate- 
chetical and Church teaching on Wednesday to the children 
of such parents as may have preferred a claim to the same.” 


In the same magazine Mr. Cloudesley Brereton has an 
article commending the bill. On questions of principle he 
is very much in agreement with Dr. Macnamara; it is on 
questions of working that the educational experts differ 
most, and questions as to how much influence is to be 
allowed to the denominations in rate-aided schools. Mr. 
Brereton is all in favour of the Municipal Councils as the 
educational authority. ‘The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley casts 
an emphatic vote against the bill in an article bristling with 
detail in the Contemporary Review : 

“Throughout the bill the same policy is evident in al) 
the clauses, to diminish as far as possible public manage- 
ment, and in every way not merely to stimulate the main- 
tenance of existing denominational schools, but to throw 
the future supply of schools into their hands, and as far 
as possible take away both the duty and the power of supply 
from the public authority.” 

And in the Wineteenth Century Mr. Bryce has “ A Few 
Words on the New Education Bill.” He propounds five 
points at which legislation was urgently needed, and con- 
cludes that not one of them is properly dealt with in the 
bill. And he concludes : 


** Will the bill, then, accomplish nothing ? By no means. 
It does effect one thing. It secures and will tend to extend 


the denominational schools, it gives their managers a free 
hand, it relieves their subscribers of the strain they have 
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found ‘intolerable. The reasons which have moved the 
framers of the bill may be sound or unsound. But they are 
political or ecclesiastical, not educational, reasons. - The 
interests of popular instruction would have dictated a 
very different measure. 

“The denominational schools are safe until some strong 
reaction in public feeling sets in. But we shall be left 
with rates largely increased, with a complex and cumbrous 
system of machinery, with’ secondary education thrown 
into the background, with the prospect of seeing a hot 
ecclesiastical battle joined over the whole field from Parlia- 
ment down to the District Councils, and we shall have 
advanced not one step towards that which ought to have 
been the goal of our efforts—to render the schools of Eng- 
land, both elementary and secondary, fit for the work 
which England expects from them and which every year 
shows to be more urgently needed.” 


_ We note the remarkable fact that Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton, in addition to his article on the bill in the Fort- 
nightly, has another on the same subject in the AZonihly 
Review. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis is always interesting, and _ his 
article on “The Genius of Spain” in the Wineteenth Century 
is excellent. Mr. Ellis’s special study of ethnical evolution 
is a fascinating one, and it is here applied to a remarkable 
and mysterious people. He has an idea that a country 
dominated by its central region is badly dominated ; and 
the decay of Spain he is inclined to attribute largely to the 
domination of Castile. He suggests this idea about the dis- 
appearance of the Spanish genius: 


“We too often forget that the genius of a nation is not 
always concentrated in great personalities of unique intel- 
lectual pre-eminence. It often happens, and perhaps especi- 
ally so in the oldest civilisations, that the tree dies at the 
head, that a general population exhibits personal qualities 
that have ceased to become conspicuous either in its social 
or its intellectual aristocracy. In its disintegration the dif- 
fused spirit of a people may still be noble and beautiful.” 


“The Anarchist Movement in Spain” is an interest- 
ing pendant to Mr. Ellis’s article. It is by Mr. Stoddard 
Dewey, and it appears in the Contemporary Review. Spain, 
he declares, is the home of international Anarchy. It first 
became a definite political creed in Spain in 1871 among 
the labourers of Catalonia and elsewhere ; Spain shelters 
Anazchists from every land. Labour, which elsewhere finds 
its political energies absorbed by Socialism, in Spain turns 
to Anarchism. 


Professor Case’s article in the National Review on “'The 
Influence of Mr. Rhodes’s Will on Oxford” opens a new 
side of that question. His fear is that the university will 
be tempted to allow the entrance of students who have no 
Greek ; and his article is mainly a defence of the teachin; 
of that tongue : 


“Give up Greek, and civilisation becomes a chaos. We 
have nothing to take its place. Without Greek in the 
highest education, men will not learn how to express them- 
selves in natural concrete terms, will not study the begin- 
ning of any important subject or institution except Roman 
law, will not drink from the fountain of poetry and art, 
will not understand the origin and meaning of any great 
problems of philosophy, will lose their hold on Christian 
civilisation, and worse than all will not know where to 
begin, or what solution to put in the place of what they 
will have lost. Greek never was more necessary than now 
in the present upheaval of thought.” 


“The Rejection of Falstaff” is Professor A. C. 
Bradley’s subject in the Fortnightly Review. He is con- 
cerned to give an explanation of the mysterious change of 
front that appeared in Prince Henry toward Falstaff on his 
succeeding to the Crown. Why did he suddenly begin to 
talk “like a clergyman” ? Professor Bradley says: 


“IT am suggesting that our fault lies not in our tesent- 
ment at Henry’s conduct, but in our surprise at it; that if 
we had read his character truly in the light that Shake- 
speare gave us, we should have been prepared for a display 
both of hardness and of policy at this point in his career. 
The truth is, that the members of the family of 
Henry IV. have love for one another, but they cannot 
spare love for anyone outside their family, which stands 
firmly united, defending its royal position against attacks, 
and instinctively isolating itself from outside influence.” 





FOURTH EDITION. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WATSON, 


With PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 





SOME:PRESS OPINIONS: 


‘* Here is true gold of poetry—the ‘authentic airs’ of 
Parnassus. The chief, the dominant characteristic of Mr. 
Watson's poetry is felicity—and felicity not merely of word 
and phrase, but of thought. He is not only happy in 
language, but in the ideas which he presents and interprets.” 
—SPECTATOR. 

** Pregnant, resonant, memorable lines flow inexhautibly 
Srom his pen ; and some cf them, we venture to predict, will 
live with the language.”—-DAILY CHRONICLE. 

** The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes ; its 
epigrammatic felicity in others ; its mastery in all of the 
science of this highest of the high arts will make the volume 
a model for the craftsman and an abiding delight to all who 
possess what, we fear, must still be called the acquired taste 
Jor fine things finely said.” —DAILY NEws. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 




















EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE, 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
PATRON: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 

Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 2gth on the Britannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions 
to Sandhurst; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM MAY 2nd. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An Examination will be held on July 2nd, grd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS, 
For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or four of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 

For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


THE NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be held on July 24th and two following days, when Scholarships varying trom 


410 to £80 per annum may be awarded. Entries close July roth. Full particu- 
fare on application: The Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


FOR 








SCHOOLS. 

THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. 
offered for this class of advertisement. 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Special terms are 
Apply to— 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


GoW. really vigorous lying was done in the City on 
~) Wednesday. A treaty of peace had been signed 
on Monday; the Press knew all about it, but had 
promised to say nothing until Mr. Chamberlain (or 
Mr. Balfour, according to others) had made a state- 
ment in the House ; Delarey had surrendered; every- 
body had surrendered ; and soon. These flights of 
the Stock Exchange imagination sufficed to put 
half a sovereign or so on tothe price of Consols, and, 
I doubt not, enabled many “stags” of the new 
issue to clear a patriotic profit. And now the dis- 
illusionising truth appears to be that the Boer leaders 
are going to meet in conference on May 15. These 
rumours are beginning to be just a little scandalous. 
Their connection with an overweighted Consol market, 
and a horde of speculators who want to unload on to a 
credulous public, is so obvious that it is almost 
astonishing that the public still takes the bait. But it 
must always be remembered that the public which takes 
these baits is the one which also tolerates the present 
Government. When one realises that fact, all astonish- 
ment ceases. ae 

The more the American shipping combine is con- 
sidered in the City, the less it is liked. The patriots of 
the penny trumpet school are becoming, as Mr. Weller 
said, ‘‘werry fierce.” It has been suggested by quite 
sane people that the Government has a way out of the 
difficulty quite handy, if only it had the courage to use 
it. As many of the ships that are to come under the 
control of the combine are liable to be called on to serve 
as cruisers when we are at war, and as we are now at 
war, why not call on all the White Star ships and send 
themto patrol Delagoa Bay and the South African waters 
generally ? 


greeted as a really statesmanlike solution of the 
difficulty. arora 

No definite information concerning the combine 
has ‘‘ transpired,” as the daily Press says, during the 
week. It is, indeed, stated that the underwriters are 
to have a great deal of plunder—a fact which might 
almost have been arrived at a priori; also that the 
White Star shareholders will do very well by the deal, 
which also very nearly went without saying. Apart 
from these obvious truisms, which have been put for- 
ward with much parade as startling items of intelli- 
gence, the fancy of the rumour mongers has been left 


untrammelled. The consequent product has been 
disappointing. It is obvious that when you con- 
trol the railroad system of America, and you 


secure the control of the Atlantic shipping, the 
next thing to dois gain control of the English rail- 
way systems. This is so obvious that rumour need 
hardly have wasted time over it. Nevertheless, it has 
been doing so with great solemnity. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan first of all bought up the Brighton and South- 
Eastern lines (though the deal appears to have been 
carried out with marvellously little effect on market 
prices), and has now turned his attention to the London 
and North-Western. Not only are these statements 
made, but people are earnestly wondering whether the 
English railway directorates are quite smart enough to 
deal with ‘‘J. Pierp.” Well, 1 should smile. Lord 
Suffield’s cross-examination gives us a bright example 
of what a British peer really can do when he adorns a 
directorate. If the ‘‘ Brum” shareholders are at all 
anxious they need not look far for a champion. 

But, as I said, the City is anxious about ‘* Pierp ” 
and his designs, and refuses to be comforted even by lies 
about peace. After all, the City cannot have every- 
thing at once ; it is now engaged in squandering 200 
odd millions of British capital in a piratical enterprise 


This suggestion was put forward quite | 
seriously by Stock Exchange politicians, and was 


in South Africa, and then it feels hurt and surprised 
because other gigantic enterprises, which require 
enormous control of capital, are being done by 
foreigners who are actually poaching in British 
preserves. Quite so; but perhaps if we had not 
gone poaching on Boer preserves this combine 
would have been arranged in a manner more 
flattering to British financial prestige. But we 
cannot have it both ways. We decided on war, and 
we have got to make up our minds to the inevitable 
result—namely, asqueezed-dry money market andacheck 
to anything like fresh financial enterprise. Whence if 
things are to be done they must be done by the 
foreigner. ital 

Squeezed dry the money market is. That ‘‘ ease 
in April” was a dream that was never realised. So far 
from it that during April the market only succeeded 
in repaying to the Bank about half of what it bor- 
rowed during the previous quarter. And nowit has the 
cheering prospect of finding periodical instalments on 
the new Consol loan during the next six months, and 
then finding itself close upon the usual squeeze at the 
end of the year. The Money market is getting really 
very hungry for peace, and if the meeting on May 15 
should have an unfavourable result, things might be a 
little uncomfortable in the City. In the meantime 
everybody is abusing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his system of rebates on small cheques. It seems 
to me to be rather a simple and ingenious remedy 
against one, at any rate, of the evils involved by the 
new tax. _ 

There have been one or two nice fat new issues this 
week. First of all came Beyer, Peacock, and Co. (1902), 
Limited, locomotive builders and general engineers, 
with a share capital of £500,000, of which £200,000 
was in Ordinary shares and £300,000 in Five and a Half 
per Cent. Preference shares ; it will be observed that 
the proportion of Preference and Ordinary shares was, 
so to speak, the wrong way round. If the prior 
charges of a company are to have any investment value 
they must have a reasonable amount of Ordinary behind 
them. These £300,000 Preference shares with only 
# 200,000 Ordinary behind them are hardly sufficiently 
protected, especially when we find that there is 
4300,000 Four and a Quarter per Cent. Debenture 
stock in front of them. The capitalisation of the com- 
pany is lamentably top-heavy, and its prospectus shows 
that it starts work under a heavy load of dead-weight 
liability. The particulars of contracts showed that the 
Westminster Syndicate bought the business for 
4#650,000 and sold it to the new company for 
£,800,000 ; it does not, of course, follow that the 
syndicate made a profit of £150,000, for it had to 
provide for underwriting, &c., and the expenses of adver- 
tising, and it seemed to think that the prospectus 
required a ‘good deal of very lavish advertising. But 
however much or little ultimately went into the pockets 
of the syndicate, this £150,000 becomes a liability of 
the company, which thus has to earn interest upon this 
amount of absolutely dead-weight capital. In other 
words, three-quarters of the Ordinary shares are repre- 
sented by mere ‘‘ water.” 

Then Birmingham, that home of municipal enter- 
prise, is offering £1,000,o00 Three per Cent. stock at 
g6—cheap enough—and the issue ought to go well 
enough as long as the Imperialist mob can be restrained 
from breaking any more municipal windows. Cardiff 
is said to want £700,000, and Torquay offers a modest 
£100,000 odd at g2. All very nice these Corporation 
issues, but one can have too much of a good thing, and 
the Consol loan is not quite digested yet. One or two 
foreign loans are to come shortly—Servia, they say, is to 
make the earliest appearance. And no doubt the colonies 
will keep lenders busy as usual. JANus. 
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LYCEUM. FAUST. E S E E 
EVERY EVENING ot & TH PEAKER 
FAUST. 
Mephistopheles............ HENRY IRVING. 


MATINEES, Saturdays, May roth and 17th, at 2, 
Box-office (Mr. Mackay) open daily to till ro. 





OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


ATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST ISSUED. 

H, J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will be pleased to 

send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interesting Collection of 

Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain prices,—57, 
Wigmore Street, W. 








OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, 10 vols., choicely bound, £§ 5s., cost £10 10s. net. Wanted, ass. each 

offered, In Memoriam, rst edition, 1850; Hessey's Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1885; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 
1843.—HOLLAND'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symonds 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 
1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; 

ref Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s 

ichard III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. 100,000 Books for 
SALE and WANTED. State Wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





F  Nypnencey Aegon 10s. 6d. TEACHER'S BIBLE for 5s, 11d. !!! 

post free, Sige 7 by s inches. Large type, with references, 147 beautiful 
Illustrations, Views, Antiquities, Maps, and Dr. C. H. H. Wright's Bible 
Readers’ Manual of over joo pages of valuable aids, handsomely bound in 
flexible Morocco, with flap edges; also in a superior binding at 7s. 6d. 
post free, abroad 6d. extra. Principal Fairbairn writes: ‘‘The amount of 
information condensed in your ‘Manual’ and the number of competent 
scholars employed on it are truly remarkable,”—The London Bible Warehouse, 
53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
35th Year. Established 1866. 

Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 

The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 

ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





- PORTRAITS 
GREAT STATESMEN. 


With TO-DAY’S SPEAKER we issue 
a Portrait of the 


Rt, Hon. SirW. V. HARCOURT 


The Subject of the Portrait for the issue of May 10 
will be the 


Rt. Hon. JOHN MORLEY. 


Portraits already produced are as follows :— 


. Right Hon. W. £. GLADSTONE. 

. Right Hon. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. 

. Right Hon. EARL OF KIMBERLEY. 

. CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

. RICHARD COBDEN. 


Copies of these may be obtained (price 3d., or post free 4d., 
securely packed to prevent damage) on application to— 
THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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PRESS NOTICES. 


Daily News.—‘‘ The photograph of Mr. Gladstone, which 
appeared in last week’s issue, is one of the best ever taken, and is 
particularly interesting on account of its background—a corner 
of the library at Hawarden, which stands out with admirable 
clearness. This week an autographed portrait of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is given. It is an excellent likeness, and 
produced in the best possible way. The characteristic expression 
of humorous shrewdness will delight all who know Sir Henry.” 


Jewcastle Leader.—* THE SPEAKER is publishing a series of 
portrait supplements of Liberal statesmen. This began fittingly 
with a photograph I have not previously seen of Mr. Gladstone at 
work in the library at Hawarden—a truly fine study of the deceased 
statesman. This week there comes a portrait of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—as excellent and as characteristic as one 
could desire. The printing is unexceptional.” 

Glasgow Daily Record.—‘‘The supplements are excellently 
produced, and should commend themselves to Liberals every- 
where.” 

North-Eastern Daily Gazette.—‘* THE SPEAKER has madea new 
departure. It has begun the issue of finely-printed portraits 
of great statesmen as supplements to the ordinary literary 
publication.” 

Irish Daily Independent.—“ The enterprise displayed by THE 
SPEAKER in publishing from week to week portraits of some of 
the most eminent of modern statesmen will, we feel sure, be 
appreciated by the public.” 

Oxford Chronicle.—‘‘THE SPEAKER gives away with last 
Saturday’s number a fine half-tone page plate of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman. It is a speaking likeness of the Leader of the 
Opposition.” 

Northampton Daily Reporter—‘‘ The best portrait of Earl 
Spencer I have ever seen is issued, as a supplement, with the 
current issue of THE SPEAKER, which is giving away each week 
a series of portraits of great statesmen.” 

Glasgow Evening Times.—‘‘ THE SPEAKER has started the 
publication of a series of portraits of eminent statesmen. With 
this week’s number is issued an excellent likeness of Sir H, 
Campbell-Bannerman.” 





These portraits are being produced with great care, and 
will form an original and handsome gallery. They are 
unattached to THE SPEAKER itself, and therefore available 
for framing. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ART. 


Whitman (Alfred), The Print Collectors’ Handbook, with 8o illustrations, 15s, net. 
George Bell. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
Rob rts (Robert Henry, B.A.), The Spiritual Mind, Edited by his son, 7s. 6d. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
Assheton (Richard Orme, M.A.), The Kingdom of the Empire. Ten sermons for 
present times, preached in a village church, 2s. net. Rivingtons. 
Guyon (Madame), A Method of Prayer, a revised translation with notes, Edited 
by Dugald Macfayden, M.A., 3s. James Clarke. 


DRAMA. 


— K.), A Long Duel, a serious Comedy in 4 acts, 4s. 6d. net. 
. Lane. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS, 

“ University of Toronto Studies,” Review of Historical publications relating to 
Canada for the year 1901, Edited by Professor George Wrong and 
H. H. Langton, 4s,. P. S. King and Son. 

Brooke-Hunt (Violet), The Story of Westminster Abbey, being some account of 
that ancient foundation, its builders, and those who sleep therein, 6s. James 


Nisbet. 
Sichel (Walter), Bolingbroke and his times, The Sequel, 12s. 6d. net. James 
Nisbet 


isbet. 

Thomson (Ada), Memorials of Charles Dixon Kimber, Lieutenant 48th Company 
of Imperial Yeomanry, by his Sister, 5s. J. Nisbet. 

T.R.H. The Prince and Princess of Wales, by the Author of ‘‘ His Most 
Gracious Majesty King Edward VII.,” with 88 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
George Newnes. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 
The Pocket ‘‘R.L.S.,” being favourite passages from the works of Stevenson, 
cloth 2s. net. Chatto and Windus. 


Padovan (Adolfo), The Sons of Glory : Studies in Genius, translated and adapted 
from the Italian by the Duchess Litta Visconti Arese, 6s. Fisher Unwin. 
~Maeterlinck (Maurice), The Buried Temple, Translated by Alfred Sutro. 


5S. 
net. George Allen. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Hutton (Frederick Wollaston, F.R.S.), The Lesson of Evolution, 2s. net. 
Duckworth. 
Muirhead (J. H.,M.A.), Philosophy and Life and other Essays, 4s. 6d. Swan 


Sonnenschein. 
EDUCATIONAL, 
O'Donnell (F. Hugh, M.A.), The Ruin of Education in Ireland, 5s. net. David 


utt. 
Dawes (T. R., M.A Lond.), Bilingual Teaching in Belgian Schools, being the 
Report of a Visit tothe Belgian Schools as Gilchrist Travelling Student pre- 
sented to the Court of the University of Wales, 2s. Cambridge: At the 


University Press, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


One and All Gardening, 1902: a Popular Annual for Amateurs, Allotment 
Holders and Working Gardeners, Edited by Edward Owen Greening. 
92, Long-acre. 

Quilter (Hugh H., B.A. Oxon), Onward and Upward: a Book for Boys and 
Girls, 3s. 6d. net. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Dawe (Rev. C. S., B.A.), King Edward's Realm: Story of the Making of the 
Empire, 1s. 6d. Educational Supply Association. 

British Battles, Parts I. and IL., rs. net each. Charles Letts. 

‘*Nemo,” The Harmony of the Empire: Being a Series of Sketches in Pictorial 
Geography of the British Possessions and Sphere of Influence, for Schools 
and General eee y Manchester: Abel epeeed. 

Messages Received and Given, by P. T. J., 2s. J. Nisbet. 

Kennedy (Bart.), London in Shadow, and other Occasional Papers, 3s. 6d. 
A. Treherne. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 
Jacobi (Charles T.), Some Notes on Books and Printing: a Guide for Authors» 
Publishers, and others, 6s. net. Charles Whittingham, at the Chiswick 


Press. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. I., New Edition. The 7imes Office. 

Ranger Gull (C.), The Adventures of Ulysses, the Wanderer: an old story re- 
told, Illustrated by W. G. Mein, 1s.6d. Greening. 


Arno!d (Matthew), Dramatic and Early Poems, *‘ Temple Classics,” 1s. 6d. J. M. 


ent. 
Of Gardens: an Essay by Francis Bacon, with Introduction by Helen Milman, 
Frontispiece and Cover Design by Edmund H. Mew, as. 6d. J. Lane. 
Conder (Mrs. E. R.), In the Beginning: or, Stories from Genesis for Children, 
Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 
Tolstoy (Leo), ‘* Resurrection,” a Novel, Translated by Louise Maude, com- 
ob ie and with an Appendix containing fresh matter, 6s, Grant 
ichards. 
Rider Haggard (H.), Doctor Therne, 6d. George Newnes. 


FICTION. 
** Sundowner,” The Tale of the Serpent, 2s. Chatto and Windus. 
Bret Harte, On the Old Trail, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), Woodside Farm, 6s. Duckworth. 
Burrow (Charles Kennett), Patricia of the Hills, 6s. Lawrence and Bullen. 
Pain ery The One Before, with 87 Illustrations by Tom Browne, 3s. 6d. 


Grant Richards. 

Bodkin (M, McD., K.C.), A Modern Miracle, 6s. Wad, Lock. 

van Vorst (Marie), Philip Longskeath. 

Cobb (Thomas), Browne's Plot, 3s. 6d. Ward, Lock. 

“ The Catholic,” a Tale of Contemporary Society, 6s. Lane. 

Shipley (Mary E.), Philippa in Youth and Middle Age, a Tale, 5s. Eliot Stock. 

Hope (Graham), My Lord Winchenden, 6s. Smith, Elder. 

Henham (Ernest G.), Scud, the History of a Feud, 6s. Thomas Burleigh. 

Noel (Maurice), Amang the Heather, a Highland Sporting Story, 1s. net. A. 
Treherne. 

Barnes-Grundy (Mabel), a Thames Camp, 3s. 6d. Bristol. J. W. Arrowsmith. 

Bowles (Mamie), Seven Ladies and an Offer of Marriage: A Comedy of the 
Crinoline Period, 3s. 6d. Duckworth. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 2s. 6d. Wm. Blackwood. 
Contemporary Review, May, 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 
Cornhill, May, 6d. Smith, Elder. 
Crampton’s, May, 6d. A. Treherne. 
English Illustrated, May, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Fortnightly Review, May, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Good Words, May, 6d. Isbister. 
Harper's, May, 1s. Harper and Bros. 
Magazine of Art, May, 1s. 4d. Cassell. 
Nineteenth Century and After, May, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
New Liberal Review, May, 1s. 33, Temple Chambers. 
Sale Prices, April, 8d. net. 37, King-street, W.C. 
Sunday Magazine, May, 6d. Isbister. 


The Country, May, 6d. net. J.M. Dent. 
The House, The loumel of Home Arts and Crafts, May, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Woman at Home, May, 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 





May 3, 1902. 


NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union, 
Yearly ...ccccccooe £3 8 0 YOREIY scccssccoree £1 10 © 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly ... O15 © 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 6 


Cheques should be made _—— to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipszig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Se Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 


Shanghai, Hongk Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 4 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies-can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 3 Page. }Page. 4 Page. 


Front cover, or 
first page facing 
MALET...006000006 10 0 0 £5 © 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 

Back cover, or 
last page facing 
MatteP........0008. G9 O O 410 0 25 0 3 

Other pages......... 8 00 400 #200 2 


Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
.8d. , narrow 

Is. per line, broad _,, 

a narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received ot Jater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 


” 





Dr. Lunn’s Arrangements. 


Coronation Processions. 


Trafalgar Square Grand Stand from £3 3s. 
from £1 118, 6d. 





_ Borough Polytechnic 
Other Seats at various points on the two routes. 


Naval Review. 


S.S. Argonaut ) 
S. S. Vancouver > 
S. S. Empress Queen. \ 
S.S. Pretoria, tonnage 13,234; the largest Vessel ever sent to a Naval 
Review. Three Days’ Cruise from £8 8s. 
Day Cruise on the magnificent S. S. Queen Victoria, of the Isle of Man 
Steam Packet Co. 


Cruises to the Norwegian Fjords 


On the S. Y. Argonaut. Tonnage 3,273. Horse-power 4,000, £11 118., 
£12 12s, and £16 16s. The Vessel will leave Hull on May 27, June 10, 
July 22, and August 5 respectively, and will call at Odde, Bergen for 
Vossevangen, and Stalheim, Gudvangen, Vismaes, Merok, Naes 
and Molde, &c. 


Unique Swiss Holidays. 
SIX GUINEA TOURS to Geneva and Lucerne. 
SEVEN AND NINE GUINEA TOURS to Grindelwald, the Oberland, 
Chamonix, and Zermatt, Davos, the Engadine, the Tyrol, and the Italian 
Lakes. Including specified Hotel Accommodation, Independent Travel 


after reaching Switzerland, and the right of Individual Return within 
twenty-five days. 


Furi. 





Full Particulars from The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 
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